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The Mexican War God Awakens 


HUBERT C. HERRING 


HE ways of a Mexican with his gun are past understanding. It is easy to say 

that he should put his gun away; but the Mexican does not understand. Inaugu- 

ration Day in Washington is war day in Mexico, and the whole brood of furies 
which we hoped were silenced leap out to do their evil work. 

It is war. The revolutionists hold Vera Cruz, and block the way to the sea. 
They hold Sonora, and block the way to the northwest. They hold Monterrey, and 
block the way to Texas. They hold Guadalajara, and block the way to the Pacific. 
| There were two men in Mexico who seemed capable of holding the diverse 
elements together—Calles and Obregon. Obregon was shot by a young fanatic 
/ last July. Calles retired from office in September, determined that the constitutional 
principles of the revolution should not be betrayed. With Obregon dead and Calles 
retired, the trouble-makers took a hand. 

Mexico is ruled by personalities rather than by principles. This is the curse 
which is upon her to-day. The president of Mexico, Portes Gil, is an honest man, 
and an able one, but he is relatively unknown. He has never conducted military 
campaigns, bending the will of refractory generals to his own. He is not a caudillo, 
and Mexico is accustomed to the rule of the chieftain. Mexico knew Obregon, 
who with his one arm was stronger than the best of them. They knew Calles, the 
stern-faced and indomitable. They do not know Portes Gil. 

The tragedy of the situation is real. It means the disrupting of all the con- 
structive program for public education which, during the past ten years, has given 
such conspicuous evidence of vitality and progress. It means the arresting of the 
many programs of public works—road-building, laying out irrigation projects, 
the development of a national program of public health, and so on. 

If the revolution develops, and spreads, there will be no lack of people in the 
United States who will say, Well, it is high time that we go down into Mexico 
and clean up the country, and make it a fit place for white men. 

To them there can be but one answer. Mexico has a long way to travel before 
she attains institutions of stability. She learns, as we all learn, by making mistakes. 

To this I would add, Mexico has made progress, and will make progress. The 
best service to be rendered Mexico to-day is to keep our hands off. 


{From an article in this issue. ] 
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Unite With Congregationalists? 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER -— 


May I say a word about the editorial 
of Dr. John Van Schaick, Jr., on the sub- 
ject of union between Universalists and 
Unitarians? I think you have not quite 
interpreted the mind of all the Unitarians 
who indicate a determination not to re- 
turn to orthodoxy. I, for one, do not de- 
sire a return to orthodoxy, yet I have not 
so considered the creation of a United 
Congregational Church. 

I have heard a good many Unitarian 
clergymen assert themselves in favor of 
healing the schism between ourselves and 
the Congregationalists; and of each one 
it certainly could be said he had no de- 
sire for a return to orthodoxy. It has 
been the thought of this group that a Con- 
gregationalism broad enough to allow us 
to unite with it would be broad enough to 
allow us to retain the same liberty we 
have now. So far as I know, none of the 
reunionists wants to put on shackles. The 
contention has been that Congregationalism 
has advanced so far in the way of theo- 
logical room in the past half-century that 
our separatism has become an anachronism. 

Yet I think we are pretty unanimous on 
the subject of Dr. Van Schaick’s editorial. 
We disagree, as to countless Universalists. 
Whether or not the eventual terminus is 
a return to unity with the Congregational 
body, we feel that such a step is not the 
next in order. Universalists and Unita- 
yians are already so much at one that it 


remains but to make into an administra- 


tive fact what has long been an actual 
condition. 
What must be the confusion in our 


United Liberal Churches if Universalists 


and Congregationalists become one and 
Unitarians are left out? What is to hap- 


pen to the Lombard arrangement? Any- 
one acquainted with the facts must know 
that if a split were rendered necessary, 
the Universalists involved in these union 
settlements would go with the Unitarians 
to a man. Unitarians and Universalists 
ought to finish what they have started 
and then look farther if it seems wise. 

Another point—and I have written in 
this vein to Dr. van Schaick—Universal- 
ists as a whole will not wish to see Uni- 
tarians isolated and practically forced into 
a greater antagonism toward the Liberal 
Evangelicals. The very thing Dr. Van 
Schaick deprecates, a narrow and sectarian 
Liberalism that is really most dogmatic 
and intellectually intolerant, may well be 
the result of such a policy. 

I have felt ever since entering our fel- 
lowship that we should be the gainers for 
a larger membership. The Humanist con- 
troversy, for example, disturbs us more 
than it would were we more numerous and 
so more able to absorb new theories. 
Whether or not our growth should lie in 
the Congregationalist direction is a de- 
batable matter. So far as I can gather, 
there is little sympathy between Unitarian 
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officialdom and Congregationalist official- 
dom. Several times in my own experience, 
where I have assumed I should receive a 
welcome among Congregationalists, I found 
myself gently ignored. If the Congrega- 
tionalists have ever definitely invited us to 
return, I have not heard of it. Can the 
Universalists join a body which does not 
open the door to us, who have walked with 
Universalists so long? 

The most consoling thing about this con- 
troversy is the absolute honesty and frank- 
ness of the editors of our two church 
papers, THE REGISTER and The Leader. It 
guarantees that the denominational mind 
shall find expression. For instance, the 
letters printed by The Leader to date have 
been in opposition to Dr. Van Schaick’s 
position. This thing will not be done in 
a corner. It is obvious that a few will not 
be able or desirous of making up the 
denomination’s mind for it. If Universal- 
ists decide they want to unite first with 
Congregationalists, we shall know that the 
decision is a popular one. 

Incidentally, as an example of the dif- 
ference between Congregational and Uni- 
versalist regard for ourselves, I may say 
that in pursuance of my own personal 
desire to forward the United Christian 
Chureh idea, I asked each of the two to 
grant me fellowship while I retained my 
pastorate in the Unitarian body. The Uni- 
versalists granted my request; the Con- 
gregationalists denied it. Of course, many 
Congregationalists feel that Unitarians are 
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President Hoover 
What We May Expect of Him 


HEN HERBERT HOOVER was in- 
augurated President on March 4, the 
people of the United States honored its 
most widely known citizen. In this respect 
Mr. Hoover is very unlike his predecessor, 
Mr. Coolidge, whose personality was little 
known to the American public when he as- 
sumed the office of Chief Executive of the 
Nation on the death of President Harding. 
Governors of States have been frequently 
nominated and elected to the office of 
President because of their political promi- 
nence and their ability to command the 
votes of certain great Commonwealths. 
Aside from holding a Cabinet position 
under two Presidents, Herbert Hoover had 
never held a political office. He owes his 
popularity entirely to his own character 
and achievements. No man has ever been 
elected President who assumes the office 
with so much good will and popular esteem. 
Mr. Hoover is a man of quick decision 


‘and prompt action, as evidenced by his 


journey to South America immediately 
after his election. As President, he will, 
doubtless, frequently act quickly, and when 
the action is taken it will be found a 
wise one. 


Different from His Predecessor 


The President goes into office absolutely 
untrammeled. He does not owe his nomi- 
nation to any group, much less to the 
“Old Guard.” They opposed him for rea- 
sons of their own. Perhaps one of these 
was that he is known to be a man of con- 
viction, with opinions about public ques- 
tions from which he cannot easily be 
swayed. Those who have dominated the 
Presidential office during the past two ad- 
ministrations were not desirous of disturb- 
ing the status quo in the White House. 
In temperament, Hoover is the antithesis 
of Coolidge and Harding, resembling in 
many ways both Roosevelt and Wilson. 
This may make for sharp contention be- 
tween the new President and the Senate, 
which is bound to occur with a strong 
leader in the White House. 

We can confidently expect that President 
Hoover's administration will be clean and 
free from corruption and graft in high 
places. As an experienced administrator, 
he will know how to deal with such con- 
ditions. Dishonorable men will not be ex- 
cused and their conduct condoned. It is 
not safe to take liberties with a Quaker 
conscience. 


WILLIAM ELLERY SWEET 


Former Governor of Colorado; Associate Mod- 
erator of the Congregational National Council 


In Mr. Hoover’s telegram to the National 
Convention at Kansas City, June 14, 1928, 
when he had just been nominated, he said: 
“We can build a civilization whose na- 
tional conscience is alert to protect the 
rights of all, curtail selfish economic 
power, and hold to the ideal of distribut- 
ing contentment among the whole people. 
But the problems of the next four years 
are more than economic; in a profound 
sense they are moral and spiritual.” Al- 
lowing for the great emotion under which 
these words were written, for it was a 
foregone conclusion that Mr. Hoover would 
be elected if nominated, we may accept the 
spirit of the foregoing statement as being 
that of the real Herbert Hoover. 


Great Human Touch? 


Over against this message might be 
placed his essay on ‘Individualism,’ which 
extols private initiative in business and 
says little about co-operation. If we are 
“to distribute contentment among the 
whole people” and if “the rights of all are 
to be protected,” there must be a very 
large measure of co-operation in the in- 
dustrial order. Doubtless Mr. Hoover 
hopes that the initiative of the individual 
will be placed at the disposal of the public, 
so that in the end the public will profit. 
If the industrial leader does not willingly 
place his superior capacity at the disposal 
of the public, what remedy would Mr. 
Hoover propose? Too often these great 
abilities are used to exploit the public to 
the advantage of the few. 

His great skill as an engineer soon made 
Mr. Hoover financially independent. At 
forty he deliberately ceased making money 
and decided to devote his life to public 
service. The outbreak of the war gave 
him his first opportunity for notable serv- 
ice through the organization of the Belgian 
Relief Commission. Later, he went to 
Russia in the same work. After his re- 
turn to America, he accepted a Cabinet 
position, and now, as President of the 
United States, he enters again into world 
service. 

The Stanford University press has gath- 
ered Mr. Hoover’s campaign speeches to- 
gether in book form, entitled, “The New 
Day.” In reading these speeches one is 
struck by the similarity of thought con- 
tained in President Wilson’s ‘New Free- 
dom.” Many people believe that Mr. 
Hoover is possessed of a great human 


touch which makes him more of an idealist 
than is generally supposed. As the head 
of the Department of Commerce for many 
years, his splendid capacities were con- 
centrated upon international trade. It is 
not easy to see an idealist in the form of 
a great trader and commercial expert, but 
on more than one occasion Mr. Hoover has 
exhibited the traits of an idealist. 

What may we expect from Mr. Hoover 
on the question of internationalism? We 
recall that he fully indorsed the League 
of Nations. There are many prominent 
Republicans, one no less influential than 
Elihu Root, who hopes to see the United 
States become a member of the League. 
Mr. Hoover has not made known his views 
on this question in recent years. His party 


- has been committed against the League. 


Perhaps, as a wise politician, Mr. Hoover 
felt that as he was not in a position to 
give political leadership to his party on 
this question, he should remain silent. It 
is fair to presume, however, that he has 
not entirely abandoned all the views on 
the subject of the League of Nations that 
he once had. If this surmise is correct, 
then the new President and Senator 
Borah, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in the Senate, who is 
a stanch isolationist, will not be in entire 
accord. 


“No Interventionist Policies” 


For a long time the belief has prevailed 
among the political leaders of this country 
that the Monroe Doctrine has given to the 
United States a sort of protectorate over 
the other nations in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Under this interpretation, inde- 
pendent and sovereign states have been 
compelled to look to us as a “big brother” 
whose approval must be obtained on such 
questions as state boundaries, oil conces- 
sions, and even to the holding of elections. 
Our Latin-American neighbors look with 
considerable suspicion on these benevolent 
actions. It took all the keen argument 
and wise diplomacy of Charles Evans 
Hughes to prevent a demonstration of dis- 
approval in the recent Pan-American 
Conference at Havana. 

Mr. Hoover is reported to have said in 
Buenos Aires: 

“The suspicions which certain people en- 
tertain about interventionist aims on the 
part of my country lack foundation. Facts 
will demonstrate, each day with greater 
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clearness, that no interventionist policies 
prevail, or shall prevail, in my country.” 
If the President has been correctly quoted 
and earries through, it signifies a new day 
for the independent sovereign states of the 
Latin-American republics. 

Closely related to the subject of inter- 
nationalism is that of economic national- 
ism. Undoubtedly, our new President will 
do all he can to increase and diversify our 
foreign trade, and yet he must know that 
political hatreds and wars have their roots 
in economic conflicts and rivalries. A goy- 
ernment which exerts its power in an 
autocratic manner to help its nationals 
extend their trade in oil, coal, copper, 
nitrates, and in foreign loans, is in grave 
danger of bringing about a condition which 
may lead to war. Our great industrial 
leaders are bent on trade penetration of 
foreign nations. Foreign trade is now as 
much an objective in America as it was 
in Germany before the war. It will be 
exceedingly interesting to note how the 
new President will maintain a proper bal- 
ance between foreign trade wisely extended 
and the exploitation of other nations for 
the benefit of our commerce. 

A recent writer has described President 
Hoover as a “human symbol of efficiency.” 
Humanity and efficiency do not always 
exist in the same person. With our na- 
tion’s advantage with respect to modern 
machinery, raw materials, and enormous 
financial resources, with a President who 
has lived so much in the realm of com- 
merce, perhaps we are justified in looking 
upon the future with some apprehension, 
but this is allayed by Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ment: “The problems of the next four 
years are more than economic; in a pro- 
found sense they are moral and spiritual.” 
bx 

His Labor Strength 


When this article appears in print, 
President Hoover will have selected the 
members of his Cabinet. There is a grow- 
ing belief in Washington that he will 
select a representative of union labor as 
Secretary of Labor, thus following Presi- 
dent Wilson’s example rather than that of 
his predecessors. 

Mr. Hoover exerted every effort possible 
to induce the coal operators to sign the 
Jacksonville Seale in 1924. This provided 
a minimum wage of $7.50 per day. Mr. 
Hoover’s efforts in this direction won for 
him the support of John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America. This fact may also have had 
something to do with the opposition to 
Mr. Hoover’s nomination of certain large 
Pennsylvania industrial leaders, headed by 
Mr. Mellon. Be that as it may, Mr. Hoover 
has done much to bring organized labor to 
the support of the Republican party. Dur- 
ing the past two administrations, labor 
unionism has shown decided resentment 
toward this party. In the recent election, 
the labor following of Senator La Follette 
went to Hoover rather than to Smith. 

As a former large employer of labor, 
Hoover knows labor psychology. It is 
said that he has always dealt with organ- 
ized labor, but has never had a strike. He 
approaches the labor problem from a 
practical rather than an academic view- 
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point. During President Hoover's admin- 
istration we may expect, therefore, that he 
will be a friend of organized labor, against 
any undue or harsh attempts of employers 
to exploit labor. 


Prohibition’s Time Coming? 


The Prohibition question will be a vital 
one during the next administration. The 
President approaches this question un- 
equivocally in favor of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. He is 
not blind to the serious consequences to 
the Nation of the violation of the Prohibi- 


March Song 
JAMES VILA BLAKE 


I say, bluff March, 

You’re not so rough a fellow 
As you look. 

Here’s a brook 

Will show the sunny yellow 

Of heaven’s bright arch, 

And the leaping little billows 
Laugh at pussies on the willows. 
Very soon, very soon— 

I say, bluff March! 


I say, bright birds, 

Ye prophesy a singing 

Wide a-field, 

And a yield 

Of verdure that is springing 

To feed blithe herds, 

When your wavy shadow passes 
Over wavy-wavy grasses. 

Very soon, very soon— 

I say, bright birds! 


I say, brown buds, 

Your greening and your swelling 
On the limb, 

Set the slim 

And misty twigs a-telling 

Of sweet rich floods 

Up imbibing roots a-pouring, 

To the topmost leaf a-soaring. 
Very soon, very soon— 

I say, brown buds! 


I say, stout heart, 

Go out into the weather— 
Things of bluffness, 

Things of roughness, 

That natheless croon together 
Of the earth’s new start, 
tiving noted sign and ,reason 
Of a coming gentle season. 
Very soon, very soon— 

I say, stout heart! 


tion law, and he must take a greater in- 
terest in this “noble experiment” than any 
of his predecessors before he is “out of 
the woods.” To this end he will demand 
all the facts bearing on law violation before 
he acts. When Mr. Hoover has made up 
his mind how to proceed, law violators 
will know that they are not above the law. 
He knows that the vast majority of the 
people of the United States want Prohibi- 
tion to succeed. He will carry out the 
mandate of the people expressed in his 
overwhelming election, if it is in his power 
to do so. For this reason, his appointment 
of an Attorney-General will be watched 
with keen interest by his “dry” supporters. 
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It will not do, however, to base one’s judg- 
ment of the President’s attitude on Prohi- 
bition solely by his appointment of an 
Attorney-General. It may take some 
months to determine his course, but he can 
be depended upon in this, as in other 
matters, to “sit in the driver’s seat.” 

The country may expect from Mr. Hoover 
a constructive policy. He will try to help 
the farmer to get for his produce a price 
which more nearly approaches what the 
consumer pays for it. The farmer does not 
now occupy his rightful place in the eco- 
nomic scheme of things. No man in this 
country is as well equipped as Mr. Hoover 
to try and restore the parity between what 
the farmer sells and what he buys. In 
explicit terms, Mr. Hoover has committed 
himself to this task. He will not shift this 
responsibility. 

Owing to Mr. Hoover’s engineering ex- 
perience, it may be fairly asked whether 
the scale of weights and measures and the 
engineers’ slide rule will not be largely the 
means by which he will do his work. Is 
he too materialistic? An intimate friend 
says that he is not, and that while his 
professional training has affected his 
methods of thought, “weights and meas- 
ures” are only the symbols of the scientific 
method—the method that observes, ascer- 
tains the facts, and then draws conclusions. 
This makes for thoroughness and for 
results that can be relied upon. 

The writer knows something of the 
Quaker faith. Myr. Hoover is more than 
a birthright member. The simple life of a 
Quaker is his heritage and is far more 
than a tradition with him. More than any 
faith I know, Quakerism reduces religion 
to its common denominator—love. We feel 
that Herbert Hoover has the character- 
istics which will make it possible for him 
to demonstrate in the high office of Presi- 
dent that big business cannot alone make 
a nation great. 


Where Extremes Are Welcomed 


JOHN MALICK 
(From a recent sermon) 


Those who can be depended upon most 
are those who do not plan to make any- 
thing out of truth or to use it. Indeed, 
one tells us his invariable rule of testing 
all the propositions that are presented to 
him. If they try to sell it to him in ten 
easy lessons for so many dollars, he knows 
it is false, for truth found by the real 
searchers is free to all when found. 

We conceive of the church to-day fulfill- 
ing a function that can set up a place at 
the side of the road, where truth, driven 
hither and yon by the fierce winds of ex- 
treme opposites, may find rest and wel- 
come. The church has for its province the 
very matters where extremes are widest 
and most eager, those on the ultimate mat- 
ters of life, which we call religion, and 
those practical immediacies called social 
questions. 

Its intellectual climate would be nearest 
like that of a university, to which truth is 
interesting only because it is true, and 
trusted only because it is a part of things 
as they are and will be—a fragment of 
that undivided whole, whose maker and 
builder and total is God. 
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E ways of a Mexican with his gun are 
past understanding. It is easy to say 
that he should put his gun away; but the 
_ Mexican does not understand. Inaugura- 
tion Day in Washington is war day in 
Mexico, and the whole brood of furies 
which we hoped were silenced leap out to 
do their evil work. 

It is war. The revolutionists hold Vera 
Cruz, and block the way to the sea. They 
hold Sonora, and block the way to the 
northwest.. They hold Monterrey, and 
block the way to Texas. They hold Guada- 
lajara, and block the way to the Pacific. 

The Mexican revolution, in its narrower 
sense, began in 1910 with the overthrow 
of the Diaz régime and the ushering in of 
the kaleidoscopic scene featuring Madero, 
Huerta, Carranza, Obregon, and Calles. 
In a wider and truer sense, Mexico has 
been in revolution since 1810, when Hidalgo 
let his patriotic band against the armies 
of Spain. 

The past eight years have afforded 
ground for hope. Obregon, in the four 
years 1920 to 1924, pacified the country, 
trained an army, and laid the foundations 
for national unity. Calles, in the four 
years 1924 to 1928, organized the country, 
created a new esprit de corps in the gov- 
ernmental ranks, inaugurated far-reaching 
fiscal reforms, established banks, built 
roads, developed irrigation projects, and 
organized over four thousand new schools. 

There were two men in Mexico who 
seemed capable of holding the diverse ele- 
ments together—Calles and Obregon. Ob- 
regon was shot by a young fanatic last 
July. Calles retired from office in Sep- 
tember, determined that the constitutional 
principles of the revolution should not be 
betrayed. With Obregon dead and Calles 
retired, the trouble-makers took a hand. 

Mexico is ruled by personalities rather 
than by principles. This is the curse which 
is upon her to-day. The president of 
Mexico, Portes Gil, is an honest man, and 
an able one, but he is relatively unknown. 
He has never conducted military cam- 
paigns, bending the will of refractory gen- 
erals to his own. He is not a cauwdillo, and 
Mexico is accustomed to the rule of the 
chieftain. Mexico knew Obregon, who with 
his one arm was stronger than the best of 
them. They knew Calles, the stern-faced 
and indomitable. They do not know 
Portes Gil. 

Mexico has serious liabilities which pre- 
yent the building of secure political in- 
stitutions. Let me name them over. 

First, the dominance of personalities. 
The chieftain counts too much, principles 
too little. Generals and soldiers serve 
Calles or Obregon or de la Huerta. not 
Mexico. The Mexican populace loves its 
slogans, and shouts Tierra y Libertad one 
day, and sufragio efectivo, No re-elecion 
the next; but when one-armed Obregon 
rode into the Plaza de la Independencia, 
they yelled Viva Obregon with all their 
might, even though Obregon was being re- 
elected contrary to the constitution, and 
was suspected of having acquired entirely 
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Meaning of the present uprising 


HUBERT C. HERRING 


Mr. Herring is, as many of our 
readers know, a thoroughly informed 
student of Mexican affairs. His semi- 
nars, composed of prominent American 
publicists, teachers, ministers, and 
others, have been visiting and study- 
ing in Mexico each year for severai 
years. That means hé knows the 
actual conditions. 


too many hundreds of thousands of acres. 

Second, Mexico is illiterate. The polit- 
ically conscious group is small. The great 
bulk of the population is ignorant, poor, 
and at the mercy of the local boss. 

Third, Mexico is honeyecombed with graft. 
Under President Calles, remarkable pro- 
gress was made in eliminating the grafters, 
but the surface had been but scarcely 
scratched. The judicial system, the police 
system, the army—all have suffered from 
this prevalent curse. This condition leaves 
Mexico defenseless before such a crisis as 
now breaks. 

Fourth, the system of communications is 
not well developed. There are few good 
automobile roads aside from the immediate 
neighborhood of the capital. There are 
no roads whatsoever in the bulk of Mexico. 
There are few railroads. Sonora is four 
days from the capital and there is but one 
line of railroad. This road passes through 
the hostile state of Jalisco, and the great 
eenter of Catholic disaffection, Guadala- 
jara. Oaxaca is twenty-four hours from 
the capital, and the one railroad can easily 
be blocked by a rebel force. 

Fifth, the labor movement, which was 
strongly behind Calles, is now broken and 
discredited. Its outstanding leader, Luis 
Morones, has lost the confidence of the 
best Mexicans as well as of many of his 
comrades in the labor movement. 


Sixth, the agrarian party is split. The 
vight wing of the group is loyal to Portes 


Gil. The left wing, containing some genu- 
ine idealists and many utterly selfish dema- 
gogues, is playing the revolutionary game. 

Seventh, the religious controversy has 
split the country wide open. The people 
of Mexico are Catholic to the marrow. 
Many political leaders who accepted the 
leadership of President Calles did so with 
twinging of conscience. Furthermore, they 
have wives who are devout and troubled. 
They have been listening to their wives 
for many months. Now the strong hand 
of Calles is removed, and the religious 
motive makes itself felt. It should be re- 
membered, also, that many of the ablest, 
the most intelligent, and the most sincerely 
devoted lovers of Mexico are among these 
loyal Catholics. Whether the Church as 
such is behind the present. move may be 
debated, but that the religious malcontents 
are behind the rebellion is not to be denied. 

I have named seven of the liabilities 
which appear upon the Mexican balance 
sheet. These are serious, Hach brings its 
peculiar difficulties to an already tangled 
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situation. On the credit side, I find 
several items of hope. 

First, much depends upon Plutarco 


Elias Calles. He is the one tested 
to whom Mexico can look in this 
At this writing, Calles has been called 
to the Ministry of War. Calles is easily 
one of the outstanding personalities of 
this generation. No one who has talked 
with him has any doubt about his power. 
There is a Rooseveltian quality to the 
man. You may not like him, you may 
not agree with him, but you will remem- 
ber him for many a day. Single-handed, 
he forced Mexico ahead along hard and 
treacherous ways. I doubt whether 
Mexico can weather this storm unless he 
takes the helm. 

Second, Mexico has the best army in 
her history. There are still dishonest 
generals, and some of them are proving 
disloyal, but the situation is vastly im- 
proved over that which prevailed even 
four years ago. 

Third, Mexico is in “fairly sound finan- 
cial condition. Calles brought the fiscal 
organization of the country to the best 
condition which it has known since the 
days of Diaz. 


leader 
crisis. 


Fourth, the presence of Ambassador 
Morrow means much. He is a_ friend, 
trusted and loved, of the best of the 


Mexican leaders. He has made a_ place 
for himself in Mexican circles which will 
new enable him to render conspicuous 
service. His influence will undoubtedly 
be steadying both upon Mexico and the 
United States. 

The tragedy of the situation is real. 
It means the disrupting of all, the con- 
structive program for public education 
which, during the past ten years, has 
given such conspicuous evidence of vitality 
and progress. It means the arresting of 


the many programs of public works—road- 
building, laying out irrigation projects, 


the development of a national program 
of public health, and so on. It means 
financial confusion, and a new burden of 
debt. All of this load comes back upon 
the twelve million Indians who do the 
hard work in the fields and mines and 
forests—the twelve million who work for 
masters whose names are unknown, and 
who fight for principles of whose mean- 
ing they are totally ignorant. That is 
their tragedy—the tragedy of the dumb 
and driven victims of all wars. 

If the revolution develops, and spreads, 
there will be no lack of people in the 
United States who will say, Well, it is 
high time that we go down into Mexico 
and clean up the country, and make it a 
fit place for white men. 

To them there can be but one answer. 


-Mexico has a long way to travel before she 


attains institutions of stability. She learns, 
as we all learn, by making mistakes. 

To this I would add, Mexico has made 
progress, and will make progress. The 
best service to be rendered Mexico to-day 
is to keep our hands off. 
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For Better Understanding 


NE THING our neighbor the Editor of The 
Congregationalist gets somewhat out of accord 
with fact in his criticism, March 7, of the Unita- 
rians and his defense of the Universalists in the 
episode of the halted union resolutions between 
these two liberal communions. He does not under- 
stand, or he may have forgotten, that for fourteen 
months two commissions officially designated by the 
Unitarian and Universalist bodies, with all the 
pomp and circumstance that could be desired, for 
the purpose of furthering union or at least closer 
relations, did nothing because it was impossible to 
appoint a meeting. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot has declared that as chair- 
man of the Unitarian commission he made eight 
efforts to arrange a session with the Universalist 
commissioners, from October, 1925, when both com- 
missions were formally designated, to January, 
1927. There was always a courteous but neverthe- 
less negative reply to his proposals, until, at the 
time of the installation of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
as minister in the Washington Universalist Church, 
it was finally accomplished and the joint commis- 
sion did meet. Dr. Perkins was chairman of the 
Universalist commission. 

Toward the close of the meeting, according to Dr. 
Eliot, and after there had been hopeful and pro- 
phetic discussion of the unity of the two churches, 
Dr. Perkins took from his pocket a paper, with the 
explanation that he owed it to the Unitarians to 
inform them that this manuscript, not yet published 
as the Joint Statement, represented negotiations be- 
tween the Universalists and the Congregationalists. 
Of such engagements the Unitarians had been igno- 
rant. The effect of the disclosure was described by 
Dr. E!). as “pained surprise.” 

The vas no resentment on the part of the Uni- 
tarians, ut subsequent events have indicated that 
those Universalists who were active in the rapproch- 
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ment with the Congregationalists were not then and 
are not now of another mind toward the situation. 
They prefer, as the Editor of The Christian Leader 
has said, the road to orthodoxy by way of Congre- 
gationalism and the Joint Statement, rather than 
the broad highway of historic liberalism. 

Such an eminent and revered Universalist as 
Dean Lee 8S. McCollester objected to leaving out the 
Unitarians in the union discussions which had gone 
on effectually though quietly with the Congrega- 
tionalists. He wrote a vigorous and pointed letter 
of protest to the Editor of The Leader, who with- 
held it from publication for several weeks, but at 
last it appeared. Then it was discovered that a 
very strong group of Universalist leaders were of 
Dean McCollester’s mind. They were not only dis- 
pleased with what had been done and left undone 
in the official name of their fellowship, but they 
declared and still declare they are not going to re- 
nounce their liberal genius, tradition, theology, and 
mission, but are going on, preferably, if there is to 
be any union, with the Unitarians. 

We have assurances from representative Univer- 
salist ministers that four-fifths of the preachers and 
administrators of the Universalist churches take 
this attitude, and that The Leader cannot deliver 
them into the hands of orthodoxy. However much 
it may disparage the significance of liberal thought 
and the distinctive mission of really liberal 
churches, its course will not be followed. 

It is also regrettable that the Editor of The Con- 
gregationalist does not know (if we may say so) 
what it is to be a liberal. With him it is all of the 
heart. He never proceeds a pace beyond the fond 
assumption that to be a liberal is to have what he 
calls a “spirit?” whose cardinal characteristic is 
“tolerance.” He also speaks of “fellowship and 
good will” as essentials, and the crown of it is 
“love.” There he stops. Indeed, there is no theol- 
ogy except this simple principle of love. When we 
love one another, he believes, we have settled all the 
differences in thought since the world began. 

This kind of appeal is persuasive with a type of 
mind that does not know and will not think. For 
them and for all of us let it be said, it is rudimen- 
tary that we should be brethren. Must we repeat 
that again, and again? The graces of friendship 
and mutual respect are basic. In our own fellow- 
ship we try to illustrate the unity of the spirit in 
the bonds of peace with the most diversified, and, 
on the left and right extremes, opposing theological 
concepts. But never would a Unitarian speak of 
love, tolerance, and good will as the perfect sum- 
ming-up of the law. There is one thing more, at 
least. To love with the whole mind, with the under- 
standing; to think on the things that are true while 
we think on the things that are lovely, to be honest 
as well as to be kind,—these, also, are necessities of 
a complete spiritual life for individuals as for 
churches. 

There is always a dearth of respect or of emphasis 
for intelligence in religion in The Congregational- 
ist’s attitude which dismays us who know some- 
thing of the past history of Congregational theol- 
ogy, which from Edwards to Bushnell to Munger 
to Gordon has given it the spine and spiritual 
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dynamic which, these days, seems rather lacking all 
along the Congregational line. There is at present 
a static indecision in that communion which too 
much militates against its power in the world, 
which once was great, though there are men and 
churches who keep faithful to the magnificent 
tradition and move onward. 

As for theology, The Congregationalist is, we be- 
lieve, quite typical of the lack of it. But that is not 
the chief shortcoming among our brethren. We 
add, it may be a shortcoming among ourselves who 
have received the banner of liberalism to carry for- 
ward and not to lower. It is our plain duty to state 
what is the barrier. First, we declare we can meet 
and respect people of any and every variety of doc- 
trinal opinion, from extreme I'undamentalism to 
uttermost Humanism. We have no desire whatever 
to make the least. creedal requirement for fellow- 
ship with any person or spiritual household. What 
we will not do, because we cannot, is to enter upon 
any negotiations without a plain and perfect under- 
standing that the one unequivocal and absolute re- 
quirement is the mutual acceptance of the principle 
of spiritual liberty. 

We ask for nothing besides this. These editorial 
brethren, both Universalist and Congregationalist, 
talk about doctrines, and say THE REGISTER voices 
its demand for certain dogmatic abandonments 
and certain acceptances. If they are right, we re- 
quire a great body of binding beliefs encompassing 
the domain: of religious thought for this present 
day. But they are wrong. We ask as we want 
nothing of the kind. They not only misrepresent 
the traditional liberal position, which we trust is 
our own, but they will not come squarely up to the 
line and declare that they accept religious liberty 
as the foundation of fellowship. They always 
require some doctrinal agreement. 

That is their curious and amusing inconsistency. 
And yet we are intolerant because we will not be 
dogmatic! They call their theology the “lordship 
of Christ,” “the Christ way of life,” the recognition, 
as The Congregationalist says, of “one Master, 
Jesus Christ,” and they are committed to “his re- 
demptive love.” These doctrines they require, 
with the naive assumption that such encircling 
generalties stand of themselves and do not have to 
be made teachable in detailed explanation of their 
meaning. Out of them, as ever of old, is the 
elaborate structure of belief erected. 

Just as soon as they pass from The Congregation- 
alist’s sentimental terminology to the realm of 
honest and searching thought, such as Dr. Gordon 
did, to the glory of the Old South Church, the Con- 
gregationalist fellowship, and the whole spiritual 
world, they get into differences, as Dr. Gordon 
himself did, to his undying fame. 

This word we say of a great scholar and preacher 
with whose theology in many points we are not in 
agreement. Our praise is, he respected theological, 
meticulous thinking, and never talked mush. We 
ourselves are much more respectful toward a 
thoroughgoing Fundamentalist of good will who 
thinks than a modernist who does no thinking. We 
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have our own theology, because we are insistent 
upon intelligence; and we insist that everybody 
must have theology or be a vegetative lump without 
leaven. 

Here is our world of thought, wrestling with the 
supreme issues of the spiritual life brought to a 
crisis by the advancement of learning and the 
widening experience of men and of nations. 

Here are our churches (we mean all of our 
churches) facing a day like this, and some of them 
waste their time and substance pulling along almost 
with pusillanimity about vague and purely senti- 
mental platitudes that full-grown men have always 
assumed as they assume the air they breathe and 
the food they eat and the friends they love. 

And here are some churches which believe that 
progress will come only by an all-inclusive prin- 
ciple like liberty, without any doctrinal definitions 
or limitations whatever concerning what we think 
of God, of Jesus, of man, of the universe. 

Who is sufficient for this catholicity? To some it 
is foolishness, to others it is akin to blasphemy. To 
Congregationalists and Universalists? What say 
they? For ourselves, this liberty is spirit and it is 
life. Without it, there is no true religion. Give us 
this thing, and let us go forward with our thought 
and our love and our holiness, and let them who will 
be one with us and let us be one with them, in that 
mutualism for human progress which fulfils the 
service of man and the glory of God. 


The Sportsmanlike Pews 


PORTSMANSHIP in the pews! A first-rate 

phrase, well-deserved by the common run of 
Unitarians, and for it we are grateful to our friend, 
Rev. J. H. Weatherall of London. He praises our 
people for their listening. When we hear complaint 
from a brother minister about the pew’s restraint 
of his utterance, or dire action against him when 
he is outspoken, we have mingled feelings. Often 
the condition is mixed, and all is not one side’s 
blame. There is a way of saying the truth without 
offense ; and then again there is not such a way. It 
depends. But believe us, the state of mind in our 
churches is far more toward freedom of hearing the 
freedom of prophesying than in churches called 
orthodox, where not so much what they believe as 
the hardness of mind due to orthodoxy makes a 
bound, a wall to what may safely be said. 

Mr. Weatherall says only once, when he was 
young and the church was in the backwoods of 
County Down, did he get reproof for lacking ortho- 
doxy about Jesus Christ! Against that solitary ex- 
perience, through all the trying war times when 
militarists, pacifists, and people half and half, were 
in his congregations, he “sets the fact” that for 
thirty years he has been preaching in Unitarian pul- 
pits without reproach. “I have never taken any 
pains to exclude controversial matters, whether 
theological or political or social,” he says. “I never 
learned how to wrap up what I felt to be the truth 
in cotton wool; and never once haye I experienced 
any encroachment upon or censure of the preacher’s 
absolute freedom in the expression of his mind.” 
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S Our Book Table 


An Asset in Self-Education 
KarubLeen Norris in The Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“The difference between having a good book to read and not having 
a good book to read is just about the difference between darkness and 
light. Once get into the habit of really enjoying books, and you have 
put something into your life that is pure gain. Whatever your work or 
ambition is, whatever you want to forget or want to learn, you cannot 
afford to leave books out of your calculations. No woman is so busy that 
she can’t find time to pick up a book two or three times a day. And 
hundreds of the women who write me wistfully that they wish they had 
time to study French or stenography, or any one of a hundred other 


things, seem to forget that study merely means the absorbing of things’ 


that are in books. What we think is what we are, and nothing restores 
a sense of the true proportion, the true values of our harassed and un- 
dignified lives, like a background of books. No real philosopher or humani- 
tarian or thinker has even attempted to get along without them. Little 
detached flashes of life that they are—a Russian interior here, a cold bit 
of New England ice poetry there, a vague study in mythical forms in a 
third cover; yet they do begin to build themselves together, to take form, 
to give one an expanding interest in the big world, and a willingness at 
least to decrease one’s own ignorance. They are slow-going—good books. 
But plunge into them and force the wandering mind to absorb them, 


and they will pay their own way.” 


Pagan Scriptures 


ToNGuES oF Fire: A BIBLE or SACRED 
SCRIPTURES OF THE PAGAN WORLD. Compiled 
by Grace H. Turnbull. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $38.50. 


In the history of religions there has 
long been need of a book that would 
present, in a single volume, selections 
from the sacred literatures. Max Miiller’s 
Sacred Books of the Hast is now anti- 
quated in part, and it is too extensive and 
expensive for the ordinary pocketbook. 
The Sacred Books and Harly Literature 
of the Hast, edited by C. F. Horne, is 
more modern, but also too extensive, while 
the Wisdom of the Hast Series is broken 
up into too many small volumes, For 
some years now, the Germans have had 
an excellent anthology in Tewrtbuch zur 
Religionsgeschichte, edited by Lehmann 
and Haas, and with this Miss Turnbull’s 
volume compares very favorably, even 
though she is no specialist in the field. 
As a matter of fact she is an artist, but 
she has had a life-long interest in religion 
in its various expressions and has been a 
deep student of the sacred scriptures of 
the world. If she herself is not a 
specialist, she has made use of those who 
are, so that her translations on the whole 
can be taken as authoritative. The work 
presents within reasonable eompass and in 
a form available to both laymen and 
scholar the highest thought of the so- 
called pagan world. ‘The selections, of 
course, represent the personal choice of 
the compiler, but are wisely chosen. One 
would haye liked more of the astute wis- 
dom of Chaung-tze, as presented, for ex- 
ample, in Soothill’s Three Religions of 
China; and it is surprising to find no 
selections from Japanese religious litera- 


ture and little from later Buddhism, which 
reached its flower in Japan. The bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the volume shows 
a considerable array of books that the 
author consulted in the preparation of 
her work. T. J. M. 


Actor and Assassin 


JouNn Wiikes Booru, Facr anp Ficrion or 
LINCOLN’S ASSASSINATION. By Francis Wil- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.50. 

Why did Wilkes Booth kill Abraham 
Lincoln? What plan lay back of the mur- 
der? Was it the result of a sudden im- 
pulse, or of premeditation? Was it the 
act of a madman, or of an astute criminal? 
What, moreover, did he hope to accomplish 
by the crime? And what part in the tragedy 
was played by the conspirators? To what 
extent were they responsible? Were they 
free agents, or helpless tools in the hands 
of Booth, at whose door lies the blame for 
the whole terrible affair? For these ques- 
tions Francis Wilson seeks to find an an- 
swer. With painstaking care, he has ex- 
amined every document in evidence, as well 
as every possible source of information, 
slight as well as important, patiently sifting 
out fact from rumor, searching the files 
of contemporary newspapers, interviewing 
every survivor who by any possibility 
might throw any light upon the problem 
and solve a mystery which has persisted 
for almost seventy years. In a_ spirit 
candid, discriminating, and essentially 
judicial, Mr. Wilson has approached his 
subject, declining to allow his mind to be 
swayed by popular opinion in his search 
for the truth and nothing but the truth. 
Concerning the assassination of Lincoln, 
he presents not a little fresh material— 
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most of it, however, of but slight value. 
The earlier chapters of the book are 
given over to an interesting examination 
of Booth’s earlier life, these being fol- 
lowed by a detailed account of his doings 
up to the moment when he fired the fatal 
shot. Mr. Wilson believes that the act 
was entirely unpremeditated. It was the 
result of a sudden impulse, the urge of 
an insanity long latent in the actor’s mind, 
and needing only a slight circumstance to 
bring it into uncontrollable activity. Booth 
had a father who was a confirmed drunk- 
ard, given to attacks of insane rage. He 
himself was highly gifted, but had a vi- 
cious temper, as well as intense egotism. 
These weaknesses, combined with the in- 
tensity of his sympathy with the Seces- 
sion cause, contributed to completely 
throw him off his balance. He became 
obsessed with the dream of saving the 
Confederacy by some spectacular act of 
patriotic heroism. For months, this dream 
took the form of the abduction of the 
President, laying his plans carefully, im- 
plicating his fellow-conspirators in his 
machinations. This purpose failing, and 
the end of the war coming with unex- 
pected suddenness, Booth found himself 
frustrated, bereft of any purpose, until, 
standing in the crowd which heard Lin- 
coln’s final speech, from the windows of the 
White House, it occurred to him that by 
killing the President he might accomplish 
his aim and win undying fame. During 
the next day, the crazy idea completely 
dominated him; and that night the deed 
was done—all of which has its elements 
of probability. That the other conspira- 
tors had little knowledge of the proposed 
crime, except Payne, who attacked Seecre- 
tary Seward, and Atzerodt, who was ap- 
pointed to assassinate Andrew Johnson 
but completely lost his nerve at the last 
moment, seems altogther certain. Surely, 
Mrs. Surratt was only indirectly implicated 
and ought never to have been hung. But 
that Booth’s act was wholly unpremeditated 
seems scarcely borne out by his prepara-~ 
tion of the wooden bar with which he 
fastened the door leading to the box in 
Ford’s theater, and by the boring of the 
hole through which he viewed his victim, 
two facts which Mr. Wilson hardly 
mentions. 

The bulk of the book is occupied with 
a detailed description of the murder, the 
death of Lineoln, the flight of the assassin 
through lower Maryland, his capture and 
death. Mr. Wilson is convinced that 
Booth was not shot by Boston Corbett, 
but that he shot himself, a theory which 
to us seems not improbable. The conclud- 
ing chapters seek to prove that Booth 
really came to his death on the night of 
April 26, 1865, the subsequent stories of 
his escape and long survival in Texas 
and Oklahoma being entirely lacking in 
any basis of actual truth. The argument 
is supported by a wealth of facts and 
much grewsome detail, which ought to dis- 
pose of this curious myth, once and 
forever. 

Although Mr. Wilson has little mastery 
of the English language, although his 
prose is often faulty, and his story, par- 
ticularly in its earlier chapters, repeats 
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itself, often doubling back upon its track 
in confusing fashion, still he has done 
much to illuminate the personality of 
John Wilkes Booth and at the same time 
to throw not a little light upon a _per- 
plexing historical problem. A. R. H. 


Colored Folk Songs 


AMERICAN NeGRO Fork-Soncs. By Newman 
I. White, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $35.00. 

The professor of English in Duke Uni- 
versity has here compiled an anthology of 
more than eight hundred songs sung by 
Southern Negroes, carefully classified as 
religious songs, social songs, work songs, 
and miscellaneous. Of the numerous books 
which the revival of interest in the Negro 
spiritual has brought forth, this is one of 
the best. In their present form, it is 
doubtful whether any of these songs, 
words or music, are without traces of 
white influence. Many of them are para- 
phrases of well-known revival songs. Of 
fifteen specimens of tunes given in the 
First Appendix, twelve are written on the 
pentatonic scale—a scale which omits the 
fourth aud seventh tones. This scale is 
common to primitive peoples the world 
over. On account of absence of tunes, 
with the exceptions noted, and lack of in- 
telligent thought in many of the songs, 
the book will prove of more interest to the 
student than to the musician. There is 
the constant repetition of one phrase, as 
in the following characteristic example: 


We'll roll, we'll roll the chariot along, 
We'll roll, we'll roll the chariot along, 
We'll roll, we'll roll the chariot along, 
And we won’t drag on behind. 
As the jacket announces: “The full an- 
notations show the history of each song. 
... There are indexes of title and first 
lines, an extensive bibliography, and five 


appendices.” The book is beautifully 
made and printed. The scholar in this 
field will find it valuable. Ww.S. 8. 
Out of India 

CHRIST AT THE ROUND TABLE. By H. Stan- 
ley Jones. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. 

AN UPHILL Roap IN InpvIA. By M. L. 
Christlieb. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


IppaLts THAT Have Herpep Me. By Francis 
W. Warne. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. §.75. 

Here is a varied group of books, but all 
of them have had their inspiration or 
their setting within the vivid, kaleido- 
scopic life of India. By far the most 
significant is-Dr. Jones’s book, the fruit 
of many round-table conferences of Chris- 
tians and non-Christians held during re- 
eent years in India. Dr. Jones has not 
been particularly interested in the triumph 
of one religion over another. The round- 
table sought truth and reality. Its atti- 
tude was one of appreciation and sympathy. 
In the mind of the author, the issue lay 
not between the different religions, but 
between Christlikeness and un-Christlike- 
ness, wherever found. To the author, 
who confesses himself to be a Christian 
evangelist, and so an advocate, Christ is 
religion, not Christianity ; and with Christ, 
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Christianity as well as other religions may 
be compared. The book, for the most part, 
is less a verbatim account of discussions 
than an account of the conclusions reached 
by the author as a result of these discus- 
sions. While the author remains always 
an advocate, as he says, the chapters of 
the book are a revelation of the changing 
point of view in missions and religions. 
Twenty years ago a missionary returned 
to England from India, leaving a close 
friend behind to continue the work. An 
Uphill Road in India is the record of 
their correspondence, a revelation of the 
devotion, sweetness, and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of one who lived for years 
with a people whom she loved. A book 
to be read, and shared. Bishop Warne’s 
book is a record of those ideals in life 
which have guided him during forty-five 
years of service in India. During all that 
time he had kept a little book in which 
he recorded the things in which he be- 
lieved and the ideals that inspired him. 


Out of this book has come this record of° 
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THe Case witH NINE SoLurions. 
Connington. Boston: 
pany. $2.00. 


No wonder this story is already in its 
fourth edition and was chosen by the De- 
tective Story Club for its January vol- 
ume! Deservedly, among the throng 
of current mystery novels it stands out 
with marked distinction. Once haying 
opened it, we were gripped by it, and read 
it through at a single sitting. As a 
writer of this type of fiction, J. J. Con- 
nington is pressing J. S. Fletcher and 
other British authors hard. His former 
stories, Mystery at Lynden Sands, Murder 
in the Maze, Death at Siwaythling Court, 
were good of their kind, but The Case 
With Nine Solutions beats them all. The 
plot, centering in three murders, is a 
closely-woven texture, without a single 
dropped stitch, unfolding a definite pattern 
through a series of thrilling incidents 
from start to finish—the end, when it 
arrives, containing the elements of genu- 
ine surprise. S. 8. Van Dine has not 
done anything better. ASR, Ede 


By J. J. 
Little, Brown & Com- 


Tabloid Reviews 


A Drap Man Dies. By Perey Marks. 
York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

In his latest novel, Percy Marks has a 
twofold aim: to picture the influence upon 
his family of a man long dead, and to 
portray the character of an unusual 
woman. In neither of these efforts is he 
markedly successful. The best thing in 
the story is the conversations of the young 


New 


people. These have life. But a master- 
piece? Well, hardly. A.R. H. 
WrsLey AMONG THE SCIENTISTS. By Frank 


W. Collier. New York: The Abingdon Press, 


$2.00. 

A little-known view of John Wesley. 
It sets forth the tremendous interest that 
Wesley had in the physical world, and 
the readiness with which he accepted the 
science of his day. For calling attention 
to Wesley’s attitude toward all knowledge 
the book is valuable. Professor Collier 
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allows us to call the great founder of 
Methodism a “pragmatist” and an “evolu- 
tionist.” Here is a chapter of Wesley’s 
life that needed to be written. It will 
surprise many. It cannot help but prove 
a permanent addition to our Wesley lit- 
erature, and it will invite to further 
study. A fuller statement of the actual 
great discoveries of Wesley’s day, and of 
the scientific atmosphere of that time, 
would add still more value to the volume. 
GQ. LP. 


MpMorrs or A WuIT®s Crow InpDIAN. As told 
by Thomas B. Marquis, M.D. New York: The 
Century Company. $3.00. 

Thomas H. Leforge is a so-called squaw- 
man. Some sixty years ago, he was 
adopted into the Crow tribe, married a 
charming Indian girl named Cherry, be- 
came an Indian scout on the frontier, and 
altogether had a remarkably interesting 
experience. Now he is living in Montana 
among the Indians, an octogenarian still 
hale; and Dr. Marquis, who has inter- 
viewed him many times, here puts into 
readable form the many stories told to 
him by this reminiscent squaw-man. The 
narrative is entertaining and gives con- 
siderable information concerning the 
days on the frontier following the Civil 
War and the life of the Red Man when he 
roamed free, his customs, morality, and 
religion. The treatment is generally epi- 
sodical and, to a well-informed student 
of the Indian, it may give very little, if 
any, new information. But the book pos- 
sesses the virtue of having the point of 
view of the Crow, and not of the Sioux, 
as has more often been the case in our 
literature of the Indian; and these two 
tribes, as is well known, were ever hostile. 
The greatest interest of the book, how- 
ever, is its portrayal of the personal ex- 
perience of Leforge himself and his many 
lively adventures F.R. S. 


Sir ALDPENGAR. By Henry Harmon Cham- 
berlin. Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A tale of ancient Norway in rhymed 
heroic couplets, founded upon a ballad in 
Professor Child’s collection. The author 
uses it with poetic license. Here are 
many elements of romance—a threatened 
maiden, a finished villain, a jealous hus- 
band, and a gallant rescuer. The poetry 
seeks a medieval air by the use of archaic 
diction, not too successful. It is also 
open to the charge of monotony and the 
straight-jacket compulsion which the 
heroic couplet entails. Still, here is a 
gallant tale which will repay an hour’s 


reading. F. F, 

Tur Book or Famous Ruters. By Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 


A new edition of an old favorite, which 
would make an excellent gift to a boy 
studying history. Well-written sketches 
of great men, in the order of their appear- 
ance on the historical stage, glIve the 
reader that acquaintance with famous 
men and their deeds which makes history 
a live subject. A Western teacher reports 
that his high school ancient history class 
received the stories with enthusiasm. 

H. O, 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Betsy Follows the Rainbow 


MIRIAM E. MASON 


“fT wish I knew if there is really a pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow,” said 
Betsy, looking out the kitchen window at 
the heavy falling rain. 

“Well, Betsy,’ said Betsy’s Uncle Dick, 
who was just finishing his breakfast at 
the table, “when Christopher Columbus 
wanted to know if there was another land 
across the ocean, he sailed over and 
found out.” 

“Yes,” added Grandmother looking 
through her glasses at Betsy. “And when 
that mouse in the pantry wanted to know 
if there was anything good to eat in that 
little wire cage, he went in—and he didn’t 
come out. Be careful where your wonder- 
ings lead you, Betsy.” 

Uncle Dick and Grandfather went out 
to the barn, and Betsy helped Grand- 
mother with the breakfast dishes and 
didn’t say any more about the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. But she kept 
thinking about it. What if it was only 
a fairy story? Betsy believed in fairies. 
Once she was sure she saw one in the top 
of the willow tree by the creek. There 
was one in the old well out in the back 
yard, too. If you leaned over and said 
something into the well, a voice answered 
you, a far-a-way voice, surely a fairy’s. 

When the dishes were wiped and put 
away, Betsy took her basket of quilt blocks 
and sat in a chair by the window to sew. 
Grandmother mixed bread in a large 
wooden bowl. 

Soon the rain grew lighter, until only a 
few drops fell. Betsy looked across the 
fields to the sky above the trees. It was 
very bright, as if the sun were ready to 
pop through and shine. 

“Oh, good!” cried Betsy. ‘The rain has 
stopped. I have sewed three quilt blocks, 
Grandmother. May I play outdoors 
awhile?” 

“Put on your rubbers if you go out in 
the mud,” said Grandmother. 

Betsy ran quickly away from the house, 
so Grandmother would not ask where she 
was going. 

Out behind the barn she ran, and climbed 
on the top of the wagon to look across the 
fields. Sure enough, she saw a beautiful 
pale rainbow getting brighter every 
minute. And—why had she never noticed 
before ?—the rainbow had two ends. 

The rainbow couldn’t be far away. One 
end pointed straight down to the middle 
of Wild Goose Lake, and she was sure she 
did not want to go there for a pot of gold. 
The other end pointed to the edge of the 
woods, where she had often hunted for 
larkspur and Indian turnips. 

She jumped down from the wagon and 
ran down the road toward the woods, 
thinking of what she should buy with 
her gold. 

“IT shall buy an automobile, so I can go 
wherever I want to. And I shall buy a 


red coat trimmed with white fur, and 
three silk dresses. I shall buy a whole 
toy shop and a candy store and a bakery,” 
she thought. 

Stopping at the turn of the road, she 
saw the end of the rainbow now pointed 
further into the woods. 

“And IV’ll buy a little white house with 
a green fence around it and pink and blue 
flowers in the garden.” 

At this, she sat down to rest, for she 
was getting tired. 

“Tll have pink and blue furniture, and 
a black kitten, no—two black kittens.” 

Soon rested, she ran on into the cool, 
damp woods toward the place where the 
end of the rainbow pointed, and before 
long reached the place where the blue 
larkspurs and the fat Indian turnips grew. 

“And now for the pot of gold!” cried 
Betsy. 

Strange, but there was no pot of gold 
in sight, not even so much as the black 
handle of one sticking up among the green 
leaves of the Indian turnips. 

“I’m sure this is where the end of the 
rainbow pointed,” said Betsy aloud, look- 
ing carefully among the Indian turnip 
plants. 

As she looked, suddenly she saw some- 
thing shining in the moss under the beech 
tree, something black and curved like the 
handle of a pot. 

“There’s the pot of gold!” cried Betsy, 
and in three jumps reached the beech tree. 

But as she jumped, the shining black 
thing jumped, too, and then wiggled 
quickly away to another tree, where it 
stopped and stared at Betsy out of its 
tiny, shiny eyes. 

Betsy squealed and jumped backwards 
so quickly that she slipped and fell down 
with her hands in soft, black mud. But 
she did not stop to wipe her hands. She 
did not stop for anything as she ran away 
from that snake as fast as she could. Her 
rubbers came off in the mud}'but she did 
not stop to get them. She ran a long, long 
way, and at last she sat down on a fallen 
tree to rest. 

She remembered that Uncle Dick once 


St. Patrick’s Breastplate 


I go forth to-day 

In the might of heaven, 

In the brightness of sun, 

In the whiteness of snow, 
In the splendor of fire, 

In the speed of lightning, 
In the swiftness of wind, 
In the firmness of rock. 

—Anonymous. 


Sentence Sermon 


One urn does not hold all beauty. 
—LDuripides. 
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told her that black snakes were kind 
friends to the farmers and helped them 
by eating bugs and mice. 

“T don’t care if he was friendly,” thought 
Betsy. “I didn’t like his looks, and I 
don’t want to hunt a pot of gold where 
he is.” 

Looking up through the trees at the 
rainbow, she saw that it did not point 
down toward the larkspur bed after all, 
but further along the wood road. Betsy 
decided to start out again. 

“I suppose,” she considered, “I shall 
have to use part of the money to buy a 
new pair of rubbers. What will Grand- 
mother say about my rubbers?” 

Before long she came out of the woods 
to a fence built around a green pasture. 
Here she could see the rainbow more 
clearly than ever, and now it certainly 
pointed toward a great walnut tree over 
in the pasture. 

So Betsy climbed the fence and ran over 
to the big walnut tree; but when she got 
there, the end of the rainbow seemed to 
point nowhere at all. As she stood won- 
dering which way to go next, she heard 
something behind her. 

“Now what—” began Betsy, and turned 
around to see a big black bull with shiny 
white horns, coming altogether too fast 


os 
Rainbow Colors 


MARJORID DILLON 
After the show’r came a rainbow, 
The prettiest rainbow I’ve seen, 
All painted in wonderful colors— 
Red, violet, yellow, and green. 


We hunted to-day in the garden 
For nests hidden slyly away; 

We’re sure a wee bit of that rainbow 
Dropped down on our Haster eggs gay! 


he 


toward her. Again, Betsy did not stop 
for anything, but she ran as fast as ever 
she could, twice as fast as she had run 
from the snake, and all the time she could 
hear the black bull running after her. 

“What’s he so mad about?’ thought 
Betsy. “I haven’t done anything to him!” 

Finally she splashed through a little 
brook, and, because he was fat and heavy, 
the black bull couldn’t scramble up the 
slippery bank as fast as Betsy could. So 
Betsy beat him by a minute to the fence, 
but not soon enough to save her pretty 
red raincoat, which caught by one of its 
buttons. 

“So that’s what he was so mad about,” 
thought Betsy fearfully, as safely on her 
side of the fence, she watched the black 
bull toss her red raincoat on his horns. 

She ran till she was out of sight of the 
bull, and then walked very slowly. 

“If I keep on like this,’ she thought 
sadly, “I shall be like Little Black Sambo 
who had to give all his clothes to the 
tigers.” 

Thinking of Little Black Sambo made 
her hungry. 

“Dear me,” she thought, “I do wish I 
had some of those pancakes fried in butter 
that Little Black Sambo had.” 

. But there were no pancakes in sight, 
and, worse still, no longer a rainbow. The 
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sun was out and the ground was beginning 
to get dry. 

Betsy followed a little, old, faded road 
not much bigger than a path, which led 
from the pasture where the terrifying 
black bull lived. She had no idea where 
it led, and at last she was so tired she 
had to rest on a stump at the side of a 
road. She was hungry and she felt lost, 
but she tried hard not to cry. 

And-just when she was afraid two 
tears might roll down her cheeks, in spite 
of her, a friendly little black-and-white 
dog bounced into sight and ran right up 
to her as if he wanted to play with her. 

“You dear!’ cried Betsy, picking up this 
unexpected comforter, and wiping away 
the two tears on his soft, long ears. “I 
never was so glad to see anybody !” 

And then she heard a kind voice saying, 
“Well, well! So Frisk has found company.” 

Betsy looked up, and there was a little 
old man who looked very much like Santa 


ae 
Eggsactly 


MARJORIB DILLON 
When Grandma feeds her chickens, 
As much as they will hold, 
She always gives them kernels 
Of corn, all white and gold. 


I’m certain that’s the reason 
(How does it sound to you?) 

That every egg our biddies lay 
Is white and yellow, too. 


te 


Claus, except that he did. not wear a fur 
coat nor carry a pack of toys. 

“TLackaday!” said the little old man. 
“What's a little girl doing all by herself 
out on the road?” 

“J think I’m lost,” said Betsy, “but 
maybe you can show me the way back to 
Grandfather’s house, Jonas Weatherlee’s 
house?” 

“To be sure,” said the old man, “you’re 
almost there now. You just come around 
this curve and there you are at the back of 
Jonas Weatherlee’s apple orchard.” 

So Betsy and the old man walked along 
the road and little dog Frisk scampered 
after them. 

“T was out looking for the end of the 
rainbow,” said Betsy. ‘But before I could 
find it, the rainbow went away.” 

“There'll be other rainbows, maybe,” 
said the old man kindly, and as if he 
were not in the least surprised. ‘Here 
you are at the back of your grandfather’s 
orchard. Run right up the hill and 
through the orchard and you'll find your- 
self in your grandfather’s back yard. I 
hope sometime you'll go for another walk 
with me and Frisk.” 

“Oh, I will!” cried Betsy happily, as she 
ran up the hill. 

She ran quickly through the yard and 
looked through the kitchen window. And 
there, shining in the sunlight, what do 
you think she saw? 

A pile of gold. Yes, a shining, sweet- 
smelling pile of gold on the old, familiar 
kitchen table. 

Betsy hurried in, got a long, sharp knife, 
and cut off the end of the pile of gold! 
Then she went into the pantry and helped 
herself to more gold, and took a big bite 
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of the best slice of bread and butter in 
the world. 

“Golden bread,’ thought Betsy, as she 
munechbed. “It grew in little golden grains 
in golden sunshine. It was baked into a 
golden loaf and spread with golden butter. 
Now I know there is gold at the end of 
the rainbow !” 

Just then Uncle Dick came into the 
kitchen. 

“Well, Betsy,” he said, smiling, “did you 
find the end of the rainbow?” 

“Yes, I found it,” answered Betsy. “And 
I found the gold at the end of the rainbow, 
too. Did you know the rainbow ended in 
Grandmother’s kitchen?” 


[All rights reserved] 


A Neighborhood Dog 


MARY BRADFORD 


Bing is a neighborhood dog. If you 
looked at him, you would say he was an 
Airedale, tawny brown, with a clearly 
marked black saddle on his back. But you 
couldn’t live in Bing’s neighborhood even 
a week without knowing he was a 
neighborhood dog. 

Not that Bing isn’t devoted to his own 
family. Heis. But there are no children 
in Bing’s family, and Bing’s dog heart is 
so made that it loves children, especially 
little children. Luckily for Bing, there are 
many small children in his neighborhood 
and they all love him, because they can’t 
help knowing he loves them; so Bing is a 
very happy dog. 

Every morning when he is let out his 
own front door, he trots briskly across the 
street and curls himself into a tight ball 
on the doormat of the house across the 
street, and there he waits patiently till 
two little boys come out to start for school. 
Bing frisks at their heels all the way to 
school, kisses their hands good-by with 
his long red tongue, and trots soberly home 
to spend the rest of the morning looking 
after the too-little-to-go-to-school children, 
who, by that time, are tumbling around 
their yards in overalls and sweaters. 

Any day, about half-past eleven, you may 
see Bing trot down the street in the direc- 
tion of school, and when, as the noon 
whistle blows, the children march out of 
school, there is Bing, ears cocked, short 
tail wagging, all agog to scurry home with 
them for luncheon. 

Christmas is a great day for Bing. He 
trots around the neighborhood with little 
parcels tied to his collar with gay red rib- 
bons, and his little friends see their names 
on the parcels and untie them from Bing’s 
collar, and many a kiss is planted enthusi- 
astically on the tight little curls on top 
of Bing’s head. Many a present does Bing 
get in return, too. Bones wrapped in 
Christmas paper, little packages of dog 
biscuits, and sometimes doughnuts fall to 
his holiday share—doughnuts, because 
Bing likes them better than anything else. 

One day a little boy rang the door bell 
of Bing’s house and said very politely to 
Bing’s mistress, who opened the door: 

“Please may Bing come to my birthday 
party to-morrow? It’s from three till six.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Bing’s mistress, who 
likes little boys and girls as well as Bing 
does. ‘“He’d love to go, and I'll see that 
he’s on time.” 
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So next afternoon, at five minutes before 
three, she led Bing, nicely brushed, and 
with a birthday bundle tied to his collar, 
to the gate of the little boy’s garden, and 
Bing trotted in and was hugged by all his 
little friends, who had also arrived 
promptly. 

It was a very jolly party. The children 
played games and Bing played with them. 
And when five o’clock came, the little boy’s 
mother arranged all the children cross- 
legged in a long row on the lawn, and she 
asked Bing to lie down at the very end 
of the line. Then, in front of every child, 
she placed, comfortably on the grass where 
nothing could spill or tip, a plate of ice 
cream with little sandwiches and cake on 
the side. 

When there was a plate in front of every 
child, what do you think she did? Put an 
exactly-the-same kind of birthday-party 
plate in front of Bing! Bach child had 
a spoon, of course, but Bing used his long 
red tongue as neatly as any child used 
his spoon ! 

In fact, he must have used it better, be- 
cause when everyone had finished, the 
children looked down the long line of 
plates, and Bobby, the little birthday boy, 
called out: 

“See Bing’s plate! 
anybody’s!” 

“Let’s let him clean ours cleaner, then!” 
shouted a little girl who loved Bing very 
much. 

“Very well, you may,” 
mother, laughing. ‘There’s 
boiling water in the kitchen.” 

The children didn’t seem to pay any at- 
tention to the boiling water remark, but 
they did pay great attention to Bing who, 
when he was called, walked politely down 
the line of plates and cleaned each one 
till it shone. 

Then everybody went into the house, 
and on the dining-room table was a big 
white birthday cake with eight red candles 
blazing on it. : 

“Blow! Wish, and blow!” said Bobby’s 
mother. 

All the children puffed out their cheeks 
and blew, and Bing wagged his tail and 
whined—his way of saying he was sorry 
he couldn’t blow, too. 

“No more cake to eat, now,” said Bobby’s 
mother, when the eight red candles were 
puffed out. “But a fat slice goes in each 
of these little red boxes, and each child 
can have his birthday slice to-morrow for 
luncheon.” 

When the party went home, Bing had 
his little red box tied to his collar, and 
you may be sure he had his slice of birth- 
day cake next day for luncheon, just as 
the children did. 

You wish you knew just where Bing 
lives? I can’t tell you, because it’s a very 
quiet neighborhood, and it might be con- 
fusing to have processions of children walk 
up our hill. 

But every child in our neighborhood 
knows and loves Bing. Maybe, some day, 
you'll meet some of the neighborhood chil- 
dren, and, if you do, they’ll tell you many 
more stories about Bing, and perhaps, if 
you truly love good dogs, they’ll invite 
you to the next neighborhood party to 
meet him. 


It’s cleaner than 


said Bobby’s 
plenty of 
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Plan Follow-Up of Portland, Ore., Mission 


Church of Our Father a 


“well-knit spiritual com- 


munity,” writes Dr. Westwood 


HE proof of a preaching mission is in 

the follow-up work, and Dr. W. G. Eliot, 
Jr., writes thus to his parishioners in the 
bulletin of the Unitarian Chureh of Our 
Father, where the Laymen’s League con- 
ducted a mission February 10-17, with Dr. 
Horace Westwood as the preacher: 

“We have enjoyed a stimulating and in- 
spiring preaching mission for which we 
are gratefully indebted to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and to Dr. Westwood. 
The mission was successful in every way 
except in point of numbers attending; and 
the relatively small congregations were 
easily accounted for by the weather and 
the general prevaience of illness. 

“We want the Laymen’s League and Dr. 
Westwood to find that the result of their 
labors for us and our community is per- 
manent and substantial and not just a 
flare. If all our cordial expressions about 
the mission are to be something more than 
lip-service, should we not immediately give 
evidence of refreshed and renewed devo- 
tion? Are not these days preceding Easter 
just the days of all the year when all of 
us might well take account of stock? Is 
not this the acceptable time to show 
our loyalty ?” 

Writing to THe Register, Dr. Eliot says: 
“We shall follow up the mission in every 


way we can. We shall send literature to 
those who signed cards; we shall corre- 
spond with those who have written to us 
(except the cranks) ; and we shall be on 
the watch at our regular services for any 
of the strangers whom we recognize as 
having been in attendance on the mission. 
I suppose the true test of the mission will 
come with time rather than with anything 
we are apt to observe now.” 

Of this church, Dr. Westwood wrote to 
the League: 

“What a marvelous history the Church 
of Our Father has! It ought to be written, 
for it is a romance of ‘The Acts of the 
Apostles, unsurpassed in the annals of 
our free faith. Father and son (for Dr. 
Thomas Lamb Eliot, father of the present 
minister, is minister emeritus) have built 
themselves not only into the life of the 
city, but into the history of our entire 
Northwest. 

“In Portland our chureh is a well-knit 
spiritual community. Every phase of its 
life is balanced, from the church school 
to the adult congregation. Under the able 
leadership of Miss Streeter, the young 
people’s group is being led forward into 
active fellowship with the life of the 
church.” 


Augusta, Maine, Church Sends REGISTER to Every Family 


Average attendance is two-thirds of membership—Other reports 


LL SOULS Unitarian Chureh in Au- 
A gusta, Maine, is subscribing for THE 
CHRISTIAN ReoGisterR for every family in 
the parish. This project was a suggestion 
of the Church Council, an advisory body 
made up of the church officers and chair- 
men of the various committees, which 
meets periodically to discuss and plan for 
the work of the parish. The annual report 
of the church says: 

“Tt was felt that by this means THE 
ReGisteR would be read by Unitarians, 
passed around, quoted from, and even, per- 
haps, come under the eyes of some not yet 
Unitarian; that one pair of eyes opened is 
so much gained; that it might not only 
bring tangible results to All Souls Church 
by quickening our own interests, but might 
easily have more far-reaching influence in 
the end, which would result in valuable 
missionary work for our fellowship as 
a whole.” 

Enthusiastic reports were heard from 
all departments of the chureh at the an- 
nual meeting. All Souls is a small church, 
but the percentage of church attendance 
is high. During the season the Laymen’s 
League has asked for a record, there was 
an average church attendance of two- 
thirds of the membership and nearly one- 
third of the entire constituency. Nearly 
one-half of the attendants were men. 

Rey. Walter F. Greenman has been min- 
ister for three years, and under his leader- 
ship all departments are flourishing. Mr. 


Greenman’s preaching is held largely re- 
sponsible for the very satisfactory church 
attendance. 

The Church Council, inaugurated by Mr. 
Greenman, has proved its value. All 
church activities are reported on and dis- 
cussed with round-table informality. Each 
department of church activity knows what 
the others are striving for. The Council 
meetings not only stimulate to action but 
result in harmony of action. 

The church school, though small, is ear- 
ried on with admirable spirit. This year’s 
program follows lines of modern progres- 
sive education, building character from the 
point of view of great universal impulses. 
It involves study of the Bible as well as 
of individuals whose lives most distine- 
tively represent virtues fundamental to 


character. This course follows two years 
devoted to the life and teachings of 
Jesus. 


The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting: Clerk, Erskine P. Noyes; 
Standing Committee, Ralph H. Conant, 
Norman L. Bassett, Roy H. Flynt, John F. 
Turner, Merle F. Varney ; treasurer, Hiram 
I. Pishon; auditor, Samuel L. Holway. 


Satem, Mass.—The annual Good Friday 
union service of the First and Second 
Churches in Salem will be held March 29. 
Rey. James Luther Adams of the Second 
Church will preach and the First Church 
choir will furnish the music. 
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Mr. Van Ness Installed 


As minister of federated church in Mount 
Vernon, N.Y.—Sermon by Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall 


The First Liberal Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, of Mount Vernon, N.Y., was 
filled to capacity when prominent leaders 
of both fellowships participated in the in- 
stallation of Rev. Thomas Van Ness as 
minister of that church, March 3. 

Rey. Fred C. Leining, State superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church, pre- 
sided. The responsive reading was led 
by Rev. Edwin Fairley. Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, former minister of the Chureh of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
preached the sermon. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
New York City, offered the prayer of in- 
stallation. Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, gave the charge 
to the minister. 

“You do not need to be told what to do,” 
he said, to Mr. Van Ness. “You, yourself, 
are well fitted by long experience to lead 
this congregation and to give them the 
aid so essential. You are fitted: by temper- 
ament, and by a certain power of im- 


agination. It is not enough to speak to 
their intellects. You must touch the 


springs of emotions. This you can do; 
this you will do; and so, because of our 
long and deep friendship, I ask you to do 
in furtherance of that better condition we 
call the Kingdom of God.” 

The executive secretary of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, welcomed the new minister to the 
Universalist fellowship. Turning to the 
people, he asked them to remember that 
they, too, as had been said by Dr. Hall, 
had responsibilities. The church develops 
the impulse to do right. “You laymen, 
he went on to say, “should see to it that 
the impulse goes into action. Why should 
you not, as well as the minister, visit the 
sick, call on the friendless, show cordi- 
ality, weleome strangers, and attend regu- 
larly the Sunday services?” 

Mark D. Stiles gave the welcome for 
the city, and Rev. W. H. Finch of the 
Chester Hill Methodist Church weleomed 
Mr. Van Ness for the clergy of Mount 
Vernon. 


Annual Meeting, Portland, Ore. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father, in Portland, Ore., 
adopted an amendment to its by-laws mak- 
ing it mandatory upon the trustees each 
year to turn back into endowment ten per 
cent. of all income not allocated in the 
terms of the endowment to some specific 
object. Three new trustees were elected, 
and, at a later meeting of the board, these 
officers were chosen: Moderator, Prof. 
A. A. Knowle Knowlton; vice-moderator, 
Hayden Mills ; secretary-treasurer, William_ 
Kletzer. The treasurer’s report showed a 
favorable balance. President Earl M. 
Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, formerly minister of this 
church, gave a short address. 
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First Unitarian Service in Madison, Wis., 


Conducted by Jenkin Lloyd Jones in 1878 


Fiftieth anniversary of church which was established the following year 


EMBERS and friends of the First 

Unitarian Church in Madison, Wis., 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
organization of this church by three meet- 
ings, February 15, 16, and 17, and the 
dedication of a tablet in honor of the 
founders. Jenkin Lloyd Jones conducted 
the first of a series of Unitarian services 
held in Madison during the winter of 
1878-79, and formal organization of the 
society took place February 19, 1879. 

Rey. Robert S. Loring, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Dr. Preston Bradley, minister 
of the People’s Church, Unitarian, in Chi- 
cago, Ill, spoke at the opening meeting, 
February 15. Judge George Kroncke, 
chairman of the celebration committee, 
read the bond of Union of the founders, 
still in use. Mr. Loring pointed out that 
the Unitarians were the first to see the 
value of establishing churches in univer- 
sity towns, the one in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
having been the first. These churches 
were often supported in part by national 
funds, but the Madison church had been 
self-supporting from the beginning, he 
said. 

“The only excuse justifying the exist- 
ence of the Unitarian Church is being 
in advance of all philosophical and reli- 
gious thinking,’ Dr. Bradley declared. “It 
is becoming so tolerant that it is becom- 
ing spineless. Liberal religion has become 
too nice, too pretty, and too proper; we 
love them all in our liberalism. 

“T am not a Fundamentalist, for there 
is nothing fundamental in modern Funda- 
mentalism; I am not a Modernist, because 
there is nothing modern in Modernism. 
But I am a believer in something that is 
bigger than both—experimentalism.” Be- 
cause the next great scientific develop- 
ment may bring a complete readjustment 
of liberal religion, he keeps his mind 
open to science, Dr. Bradley added. 

The following evening was the occasion 
of the annual supper and meeting of the 
society. It was then that the members 
learned that their minister, Rey. James 
H. Hart, recuperating from an operation 
at Rochester, Minn., had been married 
since last summer. Among the messages 
received was one from Mrs. Hart, fotmerly 
Miss Marie N. Puls, who is on the staff 
of Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City, and who was at 
that time at the bedside of her husband. 
She plans to finish her work at Columbia 
next June and to join her husband later 
in Madison. After hearing her letter, the 
church voted to send Mr. and Mrs. Hart 
a telegram of congratulations. Other 
messages came from Mrs. Samuel H. 
Moore, a founder of the church, and from 
Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who served as minis- 
ter from 1920 to 1924. Mrs. David B. 
Frankenburger, a daughter of one of the 
founders, gave an historical sketch of the 
society from its beginnings. Mrs. Oliver 


P. Watts, vice-president of the trustees, 
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venturing prophecy for the next fifty 
years, outlined the vital issues that now 
confront the Unitarian Church and that 
must be dealt with during the next half- 
century. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of Unity 
Chureh, St. Paul, Minn., who delivered 
the anniversary sermon the next day, gave 
an address of reminiscence and extended 
the greetings of the American Unitarian 
Association. <A letter of greeting was read 
from President Louis C. Cornish of the 
Association. 

At the annual business session, Prof. 
Frederick Burns was elected president, 
and Judge Kroncke, Prof. W. G. Rice, Jr., 
and Robert Siebecker were chosen to the 
Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Eliot conducted the anniversary 
service Sunday morning and preached the 
sermon. Mrs. J. C. Harper dedicated the 
tablet to the founders in the name of the 
society. The inscription on the tablet 
reads: 


In Honor or THE FOUNDERS 
Wuo, IN 1879, DECLARED: 


“WE, WHOSE NAMES ARE HEREUNTO 
SUBSCRIBED DHSIRING A RELIGIOUS OR- 
GANIZATION IN THE SPIRIT OF JESUS OF 
NAZARETH, WHICH SHALL MAKE IN- 
TEGRITY OF LIFE ITS FIRST AIM AND 
LEAVE THOUGHT FREE, ASSOCIATE OUR- 
SELVES TOGETHER AS THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN SOCIETY OF MADISON, AND ACCEPT 
TO ITS MEMBERSHIP ALL, OF WHATEVER 
THEOLOGICAL OPINION, WHO WISH ‘TO 
UNITE WITH US IN THE PROMOTION OF 
TRUTH, RIGHTEOUSNESS, REVERENCE, 
AND CHARITY AMONG MEN.” 


THE Sociery, IN 1929, Recorps 
THis CONTINUING BOND oF UNION 


The Anniversary Hymn sung at this 
service was written for the occasion by 
an anonymous author. The annual offer- 
ing for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was received. 

Upon the organization of the church, 
Rey. H. M. Simmons was called as the 
first minister, and various chureh activi- 
ties were initiated. The Contemporary 
Club, meeting fortnightly for the presen- 
tation of papers on current topics and for 
discussion, was formed in 1880 with Frank 
Cooper as president and Miss Ella Giles 
as vice-president. A Sunday-school was 
organized at this timé by Prof. D. B. 
Frankenburger. In January, 1882, Rev. 
J. H. Crooker became pastor. The present 
church was built during 1885 and dedi- 
eated March 7, 1886. Rev. T. B. Forbush 
of Detroit, Mich., preached the sermon; 
prayer was offered by President John 
Bascom of the University of Wisconsin. 

Largely through the efforts of Miss 
Aubertine A. Woodward (now Mrs. 
Samuel H. Moore), a loan of $7,000 was 
obtained from the American Unitarian 
Association as a nucleus for the building 
fund, and the money for the organ was 
raised mainly by her personal work. 

The Ladies’ Society, now the Women’s 
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Alliance, was organized in 1884 with Miss 
Aubertine A. Woodward as its first presi- 
dent; and in 1885 the Channing Club was 
started as an organization of students for 
the discussion of religious subjects, ful- 
filling the purpose afterwards served by 
Unity Club, which was organized in 1915. 
Mr. Crooker was succeeded in 1891 by 
Rey. H. ©. McDougal, who was followed 
the next year by Rev. G. H. Clare. In 
1894, Rey. W. D. Simonds became pastor, 
remaining for five years. During his 
pastorate a Young People’s Guild was or- 
ganized for high school boys and girls 
which was succeeded by the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Rey. F. A. Gil- 
more came in 1899 from Haverhill, Mass, 
and served as minister until 1917. Dur- 
ing this period the parish house, built in 
1911, and the parsonage, in 1916, were 
presented to the society by the generosity 
of Dr. Charles H. Vilas. Following the 
resignation of Mr. Gilmore, the pulpit was 
supplied by professors from the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. In 
1918 Dr. George Burnam Foster of that 
institution was engaged to fill the pulpit 
regularly on Sunday morning and to lead 
the discussion of Unity Club in the eve- 
ning. Dr. Foster died in December, 1918. 

In the summer of 1919, Dr. A. Eustace 
Haydon of the Chicago Divinity School 
was selected as non-resident pastor, which 
position he held until Rev. James H. Hart 
of Winnipeg, Canada, was called in 1924. 
In 1925, the Robert G. Siebecker Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League was 
organized. 


Over WJAX, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Active, Mission-Minded Church 


The annual meeting of the United Lib- 
eral Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
Jacksonville, Fla., held January 31, pointed 
to two outstanding items of the year’s 
work: having the church on the regular 
city church radio schedule for the broad- 
casting of its services over WJAX, and the 
organization of liberal groups at Talla- 
hassee, St. Augustine, and Gainesville, 
Fla., where services are being held twice 
a month. The broadcasting will continue 
throughout 1929. 

Reports showed progress in the various 
departments and auxiliary organizations 
of the church. Thirteen new members 
were received into the church during the 
year. Rev. James C. Coleman was re- 
elected minister for the coming year, and 
Mrs. Mary Lillie Coleman associate min- 
ister. The coming visit of Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
announced. The meeting passed a resolu- 
tion thanking the local papers for the 
generous space they have given to activi- 
ties of the church during the past year. 
Henry Sawyer was elected chairman of 
the Board of Directors, and among di- 
rectors chosen was United States Senator 
Dunean U. Fletcher. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—A series of five o’clock 
Friday services are being held throughout 
Lent in the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church. The brief devotionals in- 
clude a short organ recital. 
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Meadville confers honorary degree on 
leader of Brahmo Samaj at con- 
vocation in Calcutta 


The Meadville Theological School has 
conferred the honorary doctorate of di- 
vinity upon the secretary of the Brahmo 
Samaj movement in India, Rev. Hem- 
chandra Sarkar. The degree was con- 
ferred at a convocation of the School held 
at the City College in Calcutta, India, Jan- 
uary 22, in connection with the celebration 
of the centenary of the Brahmo Samaj. 

Following the statement by President 
Franklin C. Southworth, the invocation 
was given by Principal Herambachandra 
Maitra of the City College. Rev. Jamini- 
kanta Koar read the Scripture lesson. 
Addresses on the training of ministers 
were given by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, presi- 
dent of Lombard College and a trustee of 
Meadville, and by Dr. William H. Drum- 
mond, secretary of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals. The ceremony 
of investiture of the degree was performed 
by Dr. Satyananda Roy, formerly secretary 
of the Brahmo Samaj, and Prof. Amal 
Kumar Siddhanta of the City College, both 
of whom formerly studied in America. 


Wollaston Church Is 
a Church of Workers 


Healthy activity characterized the past 
year of the Unitarian Church in Wollas- 
ton, Mass., according to reports made at 
the annual meeting. The report of the 
president included the purchase of a par- 
sonage. The Alliance recalled its success- 
ful fortieth anniversary party and the 
work of its serviceable Ways and Means 
Committee. Three successful meetings, 
with an average attendance of forty men, 
were reported by the Laymen’s League 
chapter. The Young. People’s Religious 
Union society had a busy and prosperous 
year, rendering varied services and con- 
ducting the entire service on Young 
People’s Sunday. The Music Committee 
reported on the forming of the girls’ choir 
and the double quartette. The report of 
the Minister, Rey. Samuel G. Dunham, con- 
tained valuable suggestions, particularly 
as to reaching new families in the parish. 

These officers were elected: President, 
David A. Cutler; clerk, re-elected, Mrs. 
Lester 8. Perkins; treasurer, re-elected, 
Charles BE. Barker; collector, re-elected, 
Nathan S. Robinson; Parish Committee, 
Roy C. Baker, Warren E. Sweetser, Arthur 
BE. Linnell, G. Ernest Carr. 


A Message to Gandhi 


On the occasion of the visit to Boston, 
Mass., of Rey. C. F. Andrews, Anglican 
churchman who is reputed to be Gandhi’s 
best non-Indian friend, a letter was sent 
to Gandhi by the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, of which Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter of the American Unita- 
rian Association is the chairman. It 
read, in part: “This committee would like 
you to know how important they feel your 
teaching and example to be, and how 
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eagerly they look to India to demonstrate 
to the world that spiritual force is more 
powerful than violence.” 


San Francisco Junior Church 
Is Successful—Other Reports 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Francisco, Calif., 
reports of the various organizations were 
all encouraging. Some new features had 
been introduced, the two women’s organi- 
zations having held several joint meetings, 
for instance. The Thursday Hvening 
Dinner Club reported a membership 
doubled and a treasury reimbursed from 
less than nothing to $145 during the year. 
In the church school a renovated and am- 
plified library renders a much appreciated 
service. Dramatizations of Bible stories 
are a special feature in the Junior De- 
partment, and the formation of groups of 
Boy Scouts and Clubs realizes a long- 
cherished dream. The Junior Church 
services held each month in the church 
have proved very successful. Unflagging 
interest is shown by the children, and 
parents and outsiders comment on the 
rare quality of the programs which com- 
bine the history of great music with ex- 
amples, great hymns, and Bible passages, 
with talks by the minister on such 
serial subjects as the Parables and the 
Beatitudes. 

The church misses a large number of 
faithful members who died during the 
year. A number of bequests to the church 
testify to their devotion. 

Trustees elected were George A. Clough, 
Merritt A. Cutten, and Dr. Henry Walter 
Gibbons. Dr. Gibbons was elected by the 
trustees as treasurer. Mr. Clough is 
moderator of the Board of Trustees. 

The minister, Rev. C. S. 8S. Dutton, 
closed the evening with an inspiring talk, 
emphasizing the debt owing to the de- 
voted friends of by-gone days—the glori- 
ous vitality of the church as a living 
institution, renewing itself in every gen- 
eration, and urging an enlargement of 
vision which should transcend denomina- 
tional and national lines and become in- 
clusive—a truly catholic church of the 
world. 


Redlands Church Seiwer 
Than in Any Previous Year 


Congregations at the Unity Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Redlands, Calif., have never 
been as large in its history as they are 
now, and there are more contributors and 
larger contributions to its support. Gains 
in membership, an improved financial con- 
dition, and other items reported at the 
annual meeting of the church, January 24, 
showed the church to be in stronger con- 
dition than at any time before. A num- 
ber.of its members come from the neigh- 
boring towns of San Bernardino, Colton, 
Riverside, and Beaumont. This church 
opened the first Sunday in October, while 
the minister, Rev. George S. Cooke, was 
still in Egypt visiting his parents. Until 
his return, the last of November, his pulpit 
was supplied by visiting ministers. 
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Visits in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Bring Increases to the Church 


A final report of the recent visitation 
evangelism work conducted by a commit- 
tee of the First Church, Unitarian, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., in the campaign 
under direction of Rey. A. Earl Kernahan 
in Greater Boston, Mass. (THE RbGISTER, 
February 28) points to these definite 
results as noted by the minister, Rey. 
Frank O. Holmes: 

“Two children, from one family, newly 
enrolled in and _ regularly attending 
cburch school; definitely encouraging re- 
sponses, looking toward closer association 
with, and attendance at, church from 
eighteen families representing fifty-seven 
persons; attendance at church February 
17 of twenty to thirty persons who have 
not in the past attended church noticeably ; 
addition of eleven families, representing 
thirty-five individuals, to the calendar 
mailing list.” 

“The visitation committee itself,’ says 
Mr. Holmes, “is enthusiastic and has 
voted to continue itself as a permanent 
committee, to meet with me three or four 
times a year, the members agreeing to 
make visits from time to time at my sug- 
gestion, and especially in October and be- 
fore the Easter season. 

“The campaign is being followed up in 
these ways: greetings to new people after 
church services by members of the com- 
mittee; series of Sunday evening meetings 
in parish house, looking toward church 
membership at Haster; sending of church 
calendar, literature, ete.; follow-up visits 
by minister, parish assistant, and laymen.” 


“Continued Success” at Ithaca 
of Y. P. R. U.; Other Reports 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y., the reports 
of the minister, Rev. Frank S. Gredler, 
and of the presidents of the various or- 
ganizations showed the church to be in 
good condition. Especially noteworthy is 
the continued success of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, which is com- 
posed largely of students in Cornell 
University. 

About $1,000 was pledged to pay off the 
mortgage on the parsonage. Prof. F. K. 
Richtmyer was appointed chairman of a 
committee to raise $500 to make certain 
improvements in the parsonage. Prof. 
Willard Austen, librarian of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was chosen chairman of the Board 
of Trustees. 


Centenary at Rochester, N.Y. 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
organization of the First Unitarian Church 
in Rochester, N.Y., -will be celebrated 
March 17. At the morning service, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, will preach the 
anniversary sermon. After the service, 
there will be a home-coming reception in 
Gannett House, to be followed by a fellow- 
ship dinner. An after-dinner program 
will be given, in which people formerly 
connected with the church will participate. 
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Dr. Weatherly to Lincoln, Neb.; 
Iowa City Friends Pay Tribute 


After seven years of service to the First 
Unitarian Church of Iowa City, Iowa, 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Weatherly have 
moved to Lincoln, Neb., where Dr. 
Weatherly has accepted a return call from 
his old church, All Souls Unitarian. 

Before their departure, Dr. Weatherly 
was the guest of honor and speaker at 
the annual spring luncheon of the litera- 
ture section of the Iowa City Women’s 
Club; the Executive Board of the Club 
gave a farewell luncheon for Mrs. 
Weatherly. In appreciation of their work 
and influence in the community the mem- 
bers of the Iowa City Ministerial Union 
and their wives tendered to them a good- 
by luncheon. More than one hundred 
university students and interested friends 
' gathered at a dinner in the church to 
express their love and high regard; the 
Unitarian Guild gave a luncheon honoring 
Mrs. Weatherly; and at the last supper- 
meeting of the Fireside Club, held in 
remembrance of the gracious kindness and 
helpful service of Dr. and Mrs. Weatherly, 
they were presented with two handsome 
brass candelabra as the “outward testi- 
mony of much inward feeling.” 

A member of the University of Iowa 
faculty at a good-by dinner said this to 
Dr. Weatherly: 

“You do not know how often we have 
listened to your sermon of a Sunday morn- 
ing, only to repeat it (to be sure, in our 
own feeble way) the next day to our 
students in the University. During the 
past seven years your pulpit has been 
located in this church building; but your 
audience could be found wherever there 
were open minds. When we recall the 
beauty of that way of life which you have 
so generously shared with us, we are so 
overwhelmed with a sense of gratitude 
that we could almost forget to regret.” 


Irish Dissenters’ Old Organ 
Moved to a Unitarian Church 


An organ said to have been the first 
to be used in public worship by the Prot- 
estant Dissenters in the North of Ireland 
has been removed to the Unitarian Church 
in Newry, County Down, Ireland, near 
Glasgow, says a press report. A recital 
was given on it in celebration of its in- 
stallation. Tradition relates that this 
organ was once in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, England, where Handel played 
on it. In spite of its age, the tone of the 
organ is said to be unimpaired. 

The Newry church, founded as a Presby- 
terian congregation, dates back to 1650, 
and the present building was erected in 
1853. The minister is Rey. G. J. Slipper. 


Services of Lent in Weston 


Lenten services are being held in the 
First Parish Church of Weston, Mass., 
Wednesdays at 5 p.m. Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., conducted the 
service March 6, and Rey. J. E. Water- 
house of the Community Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Kendall Green, Mass., 
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March 13. Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine of 
the Second Unitarian Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., will have charge March 20, 
and Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., 
March 27, when there will be a Com- 
munion service. 


“Parish Chest” at Baltimore; 


More Funds for Work-at-Large 


People of the First Unitarian Church in 
Baltimore, Md., have contributed a much 
larger amount of money than usual for 
general denominational work and for other 
projects aside from running expenses of 
the parish, under the plan for pooling 
contributions inaugurated last April, it 
was reported at the annual meeting of 
the church January 25. All special offer- 
ings have been eliminated and contribu- 
tions are solicited by the envelope system, 
one envelope for each month from April 
to April. A special committee apportions 
the offerings to these organizations and 
projects: the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Ministers’ Pension Fund, Tran- 
sylvanian churches, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the church endowment, 
and sermon printing for the local Post 
Office Mission. | 

Hight new members were received dur- 
ing the past year. The Ways and Means 
Committee for the remodeling of the 
parish house reported progress. Thomas 
C. Corner, Miss Sophie R. Pitt, and C. A. 
Riebling were chosen trustees, and the 
treasurer, William Marshall, and the regis-+ 
trar, Thomas Webster, were re-elected. 


Parsonage May Be Built 
by New Bedford Church 


The Unitarian Church in New Bedford, 
Mass., may build a new parsonage next to 
the church edifice. Tentative plans and 
drawings of a proposed attractive old 
English house, in keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the church, were presented at 
the annual meeting of the church, Janu- 
ary 28. The meeting voted to raze the 
house that now stands on the lot where 
the parsonage may stand. A letter was 
read from the minister, Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, who is supplying the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., during the convalescence 
of Rev. E. Burdette Backus. 


Evolution Bill Killed in Texas 


The House of the Texas Legislature 
killed the anti-evolution measure, March 
1, by a vote of 59 to 50. The vote was on 
engrossment of the bill, and there seems 
to be no chance for the House to rescind 
its action, as the vote by which the bill 
failed on engrossment was reconsidered 
and tabled. The bill was described in the 
January 24 issue of THr REGISTER. 


Gift to Church in Plymouth, Mass. 


Mrs. George L. Barker of Plymouth, 
Mass., has made an unrestricted gift of 
$5,000 to the First Church of Plymouth 
in memory of her husband. It has been 
added to the endowment of the church. 
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Lend a Hand’s Good Works 
Reviewed at Winter Meeting 


The midwinter conference of Lend a 
Hand Clubs had as its hosts the three 
clubs of Christ Church, Unitarian, in 
Dorchester, Mass., February 16. After 
reports of club activities had been pre- 
sented, six boys and girls, representing as 
many clubs in West Roxbury, Mass., il- 
lustrated a candle-lighting ceremony, ar- 
ranged and used by Mrs. Hilary G. Rich- 
ardson, leader of the Yonkers, N.Y., Lend 
a Hand Club. 

Miss Annie Florence Brown, secretary 
of the National Society, summarized activ- 
ities of the central office since May 1. 
Through the department known as “Out- 
ings for Old Men and Convalescent Care,” 
fifty-five persons, many of them elderly, 
have been given vacations and care in 
country homes; and through the Frances 
Hathaway Kimball Fund for tired 
mothers, created by a bequest from Miss 
Lulu S. Kimball, fourteen women had 
brief vacations. Beside the regular bene- 
ficiaries, seventy-six appeals for teeth, 
glasses, surgical appliances, ete., from 
other agencies have been answered, and 
1,660 new and second-hand garments have 
been distributed. To Dr. Grenfell’s parish 
in Newfoundland and Labrador, 173 pieces 
of warm clothing, surgical and medical 
supplies, and other articles were sent. 
The Lend a Hand Book Mission reported 
the distribution of 13,806 volumes in 
twelve Southern States, eight of which 
Miss Brown visited last spring. 

Following luncheon, Miss Bernice W. 
Billings, executive secretary of the Bos- 
ton Tuberculosis Association, showed mov- 
ing pictures and told how many boys 
and girls with a tendency to consump- 
tion are made well by the treatment given 
at the Prendergast Preventorium in Mat- 
tapan. Carl L. Schrader, supervisor of 
physical education in the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, spoke on “The 
Construction Use of Leisure for Youth 
and Adults.” 


Three Years at Roslindale 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell preached his 
anniversary sermon, February 24, at the 
beginning of his fourth year as pastor of 
the Roslindale Unitarian Church of Bos- 
ton, Mass. He took for his subject “The 
Foolishness of Preaching.” During his 
ministry of three years, this Boston church 
has grown into a much: better financial 
condition and has welcomed into member- 
ship over one hundred new members. In 
the evening, Dr. Summerbell gave the ser- 
mon at the union service of the West 
Roxbury, Mass., Protestant churches in 
the West Roxbury Baptist Church. 


Accepts Des Moines Pastorate 


Donald G. Lothrop, of Lexington, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa. He studied at the Theological 
School of Tufts College, and is now doing 
some part-time study at Drake University 
in Des Moines. 
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Mr. Valentine Is Installed; 
Sixteen Members Received 


The regular Sunday morning service was 
taken as the occasion for the brief instal- 
lation ceremony of Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine 
as minister of the Second Unitarian 
Chureh in Brookline, Mass., February 24. 
At the close of the service, Mr. Valentine 
received sixteen new members into the 
church. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, an administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, preached the sermon. 
The act of installation was performed for 
the church by Harry A. Stevens, president 
of the society. A letter of greeting was 
read from Rey. Thomas Van Ness, founder 
and former minister of the church, now 
minister of the First Liberal Church in 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Mr. Valentine was formerly of the So- 
ciety of Friends. He was graduated from 
the Meadville Theological School in 1917. 
He received his S.T.B. from Tufts College 
in 1921, and his M.A. from the same insti- 
tution three years later. His first pastor- 
ate was at Vineland, N.J., after which he 
served as minister of the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church in Canton, Mass., for the 
ten years from 1918 to 1928, when he was 
called to the Brookline church. 


Unite With Congregationalists? 
(Continued from page 210) 
not Christians—at least not all of us. 
Perhaps we are not. The question cannot! 
be settled except by someone setting up 
an artificial standard. I call the profes- 
sion of service of mankind and worship of 
God Christian; there are those who de- 
mand belief in Biblical inspiration and 
some statement about the nature of Jesus. 
One can understand Congregationalist em- 
barrassment with Unitarian applications 
for fellowship. The point is, Can Uni-, 
versalists unite with Congregationalists so 
long as Unitarianism remains an embar- 
rassment to Congregationalists? It hardly 
seems possible. 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Dr. Summerbell Disapproves 
To the Editor of Tan CHRISTIAN RNHGISTER -— 
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As THe CHRISTIAN Recister is “A 
Journal of Free Churches,” one does not 
have to agree with the Editor, any morc 
than members of a free chureh mus 
agree in everything with the minister 
We can differ enough to make it inter 


esting, and agree enough to work 
together. 
In your editorial, “Church Unior 


To-day,” there are some things which ] 
heartily endorse—the foolishness of try- 
ing to unite on creed or dogma for think- 
ing people, such as the Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, and Presbyterians in 
Canada; and that each church should go 
ahead and do its own work. But I do 
not agree, and ask that you shall modify 
your seeming editorial attitude toward; 
the natural impulse of liberal religionists 
to get together in church union. 

Why should we not treat with respect, 
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the recent attitude of men like the leaders 
of the American Presbyterians and 
Methodists to come together? You sum- 
mon from the shades Arminius and John 
Calvin to intervene against their followers 
merging. But these men have been dead 
a long while. Let us hope, if they meet 
in Paradise, they will walk together in 
the bonds of peace. Since their followers 
agree on so many doctrines that relate 
to practical, everyday Christian living, 
why should we not hail the proposed unity 
as a sign of progress rather than treat 
it with superciliousness? 

Your mention of the hope in many hearts 
for union of the two frankly liberal 
churches, Unitarian and Universalist, as 
“our little Universalist-Unitarian union 
waif left withering on the doorstep,’ is 
not worthy of a big way of looking at 
possible progress toward fellowship and 
unity. We two small denominations have 
a great work to do. If we can unite the 
shock troops of Unitarians, and the good- 
fellowship of Universalists, a much more 
efficient and practical religious organiza- 
tion may be constructed, rather than two 
handfuls of lonely liberals with separate 
plants, overhead expenses, and ingrow- 
ing complacency, taking pride in their 
smallness.* 

Lest I do injustice to your editorial, 
may I quote your words verbatim: “Why 
is church union rather absurd? There 
are two main reasons. A church is a 
church because of what it believes. That 
is, theological doctrines are absolutely 
fundamental. These distinctive beliefs 
have historic, rooted divergencies. Sec- 
ond, there are racial, economic, and social 
conditions of the utmost variety. An 
Episcopalian cannot behave like a Baptist. 
nor a Methodist regard the social order 
with the same feeling as that of a 
Unitarian.” 

The Editor of THe CuristrAN ReGIsrer 
has more influence as spokesman of Uni- 
tarianism than other of our leaders. This 
paper goes out to separated people and 
its editorials are read by those who never 
see a real Unitarian church. May I pro- 
test in as strong and brotherly a way as 
I can against the whole philosophy of the 
above paragraph, as representing your 
best or our best? 

1. A church is not a church, wholly be- 
cause of what it believes, and theology is 
not “absolutely fundamental.” As an ac- 
tive pastor, may I give an illustration 
why? Last evening, a young lady who 
has been attending our chureh and who 
has been singing in our chorus, said to 
me: “Mr. Summerbell, I was raised an 
atheist; but I should like very much to 
unite with the church if you will receive 
me. I have been asked to join the church 
and would like to do so.” 

My answer: “We have no definite theo- 
logical test. The invitation is extended 
to all in harmony or sympathy with the 
purpose of the church, which is to unite 
for the worship of God and the service 
of men, So if you feel in sympathy with 


*As the reader of our editorial will recall, 
the reference was to the unfavorable treatment 
of the Lowell union proposals by The Christian 
Leader, an attitude that we deplored. We 
want that union to flourish.—Epiror. 
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what we are trying to do, I shall be glad 
to welcome you into our society.’ She 
answered, “Yes, I am in sympathy with 
what your church is doing.” 

Now, here there was no hard and fast 
theological barrier. Is it not the glory 
of our liberal faith that it makes life 
more than its interpretation? Take the 
fact of humanists and theists in our own 
fellowship. Doubtless you will agree, but 
the above paragraph from your editorial 
does not seem to breathe that spirit. 

2. While there are indeed different 
racial, social, and economic conditions, 
why should we not minimize these arti- 
ficial barriers and find the great things 
which as humans unite us? Surely Dr. 
Dieffenbach does not admire one of our 
Boston churches that a few years ago had 
in it two Sunday-schools—one for the 
poor children, the other for the children _ 
of rich parents! That to my mind was 
insufferable snobbishness, and should never 
take place in a church that repeats the 
“Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of Man.” 

May I beg the Editor to write again on 
this subject of church union? For there 
may be others, if I mistake its teachings, 
who cannot endorse in “Church Union 
To-day” the spirit or interpretation of 
the natural modern desire for church 
fellowship and union. 

I have no unfortunate experience to 
make me critical. As a minister I never 
worked harder, nor had a_ better time, 
nor reached effectively a-larger number 
of people than I do now in serving a 
Unitarian parish. And so I venture to 
send for discussion this rather long and 
frank letter to Tue Reoarster, believing 
that the best day of liberal religion is not 
behind, but before us—if we can have the 
modern vision of practical accomplish- 
ment and can work constructively with 
the talents and opportunities which we 
already possess. 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 

ROSLINDALE, MASs. 


Evening Services, Bridgewater 


The First Chureh (Unitarian) of Bridge- 
water, Mass., has been holding a series of 
union evening services in addition to the 
usual Sunday morning service. Edwin 
Markham, author of “The Man with the 
Hoe,” spoke to an audience of six hundred 
persons February 24. Other speakers who 
addressed large congregations were Mar- 
garet Slattery, Dr. W. L. Stidger,. Adolph 
Rossbach, and Rabbi David Goldberg. 
March 17, at seven o'clock, Rey. Dudley 
H. Ferrell will be the speaker, and March 
24, Dr. George F. Patterson of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The minister, 
Rey. William Lord McKinney, invites other 
churehes in adjacent towns and cities 
where no evening services are held to at- 
tend these meetings. A  question-and- 
answer period usually follows the address. 
It is planned to continue these meetings 
after Easter for some weeks. 


Rurnerrorp, N.J.—The Young People’s 
Religious Union of the Unitarian Church 
of Our Father is having a year’s program 
of addresses and discussions on “Religion 
as Related to Life.” 
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How Far the Children Come 
to Cleveland Church School 


Only eighteen per cent. of the children 
of the First Unitarian Church School in 
Cleveland, Ohio, live within one mile, or 
walking distance, of the church; yet the 
average attendance is high, and on the 
increase. The Cleveland Unitarian gives 
the figures: 

“This is the only Unitarian church be- 
tween Youngstown and Toledo—a radius 
of from seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty miles. Our church ‘school children 
come from all parts of the city, and some 
of them from as far as Mentor and Mace- 
donia. A careful study of the map re- 
veals the fact that only eighteen per cent. 
of the children live within one mile, or 
walking distance of the church, seventy 
per cent. live from one to five miles away, 
and twelve per cent. from five to twenty- 
five miles away. Bear these figures in 
mind when the honor roll for the month 
is published, giving the names of those 
who not only have perfect attendance for 
a month, but are also on time. 

“In spite of the distances the children 
have to travel, attendance since the 
ehurch school opened in September has 
averaged 190 for this year, against 177 
last year, and 120 five years ago. Are 
we growing? These figures do not include 
the teachers, the officers, and the discus- 
sion class, which would add about seventy 
more to the average.” 


Personals 


That Rev. James H. Hart, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Madison, 
Wis., had been married since last summer 
was revealed on the recent occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
founding of the church. Mr. Hart had 
undergone a serious operation at Rochester, 
Minn., and among the messages received 
by the church was one from Mrs. Hart, 
formerly Miss Marie N. Puls, who wrote 
from Rochester. She is a trained nurse, 
a member of the staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in New York City. 
She and Mr. Hart were married last sum- 
mer, and she will join her husband in 
Madison after completing this year’s work 
at Columbia. Mr. Hart has every chance 
of complete recovery from his operation, 
Mrs. Hart reported. 


Four people of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Davenport, Iowa, won recogni- 
tion in the first contest exhibition of the 
work of artists of Davenport, and Rock 
Island and Moline, Ill., at the Municipal 
Art Gallery of Davenport. Miss Louise 
Grilk won first prize for the best work in 
any medium; Miss Lawson Fenerty won 
second prize in the portrait group: Hiram 
Thompson and Mrs. Winifred Godley were 
awarded honorable mention. 


Dr. William L, Sullivan, Unitarian min- 
ister now engaged in study and writing at 
Mt. Gretna, Pa., contributes a thoughtful 
and searching article on “Our Spirituat 
Destitution” to the March issue of The 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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Dr. Frank A. Golder, late professor of 
history at Stanford University, California, 
who died recently, was well known as the 
investigator of the Russian archives for 
the Carnegie Institution, 1914-15, and for 
relief work with Mr. Hoover in Hurope 
after the war. As a young man he be- 
came interested in the Unitarian Church 
through correspondence with the Post 
Office Mission of the Women’s Alliance 
branch of the First Church in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and became a member of 
this church May, 3, 1903. 


Prof. Walter Edward Howe, organist 
and director of music in the First Parish 
Unitarian Church of Dorchester, Mass., 
has received the award by the National 
Association of Organists of second prize 
for his composition, “Dedicace—a Sonata 
in One Movement.” It will be remembered 
that Rev. John Clarence Petrie in “Some 
Remarks on Church Music,” in THE REG- 
ISTER of January 381, made special refer- 
ence to the excellence of the musical 
service in the Dorchester church. 


Miss Eloise Anderson of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., has five 
pictures in the exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, shown at the 
Carnegie Institute. 


Lenten Services, Hingham, Mass. 


The three Unitarian churches in Hing- 
ham, Mass., are holding Sunday evening 
union Lenten services. The service March 
10 was held in the New North Church. 
March 17 the service will be in the South 
Hingham church, and March 24 in the 
First Parish Church. The Protestant 
churches of Hingham will hold a union 
Good Friday service. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet Monday evening, March 
18, at the First Church in Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Hilary G. Richardson, of Yonkers, 
N.Y., will speak on “The Use of the Bible 
in the Church School” at 8 o'clock. Sup- 
per will be served at 6 o'clock, followed 
by the usual departmental conferences at 


od 


7 o'clock. 


To Clifton Church, Louisville 


Rey. John H. Hershey, recently of ‘the 
First Unitarian Church in Geneseo, Ill. 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
Clifton Unitarian Church in Louisville, 
Ky. He has accepted the call, and began 
his new work February 24. 


DorcHESTER, MAss.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Tirst Parish Church, January 
28, the treasurer reported that the income 
exceeded the expenses during the past 
year and that $1,000 had been paid on a 
note of the church. Following the election 
of officers, the new Board of Trustees 
organized with Arthur A. Lincoln as chair- 
man of the Board and of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson is the 
minister, and Frank L. Clapp is parish 
administrator and collector. 
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Y oR ac 
1000 Sayings 


of History 


By WALTER FOGG 
936 pp. cloth binding, $5.00 postpaid. 


A highly valuable collection of famous 
sayings presented as pictures in prose, 
and written for the general reader as 
well as for reference. 


It is a most interesting book, and I 
have thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Professor George F. Swain, 

Harvard University. 

No book has found its way into my 

newspaper office that has filled such an 

important part in our library equipment 

. .it will fulfill the same needs in 

any public library, high school, acad- 

emy, or college. Mayor F. W. Hartford, 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Ropert FRENCH LEAVENS 


An anthology of prose and verse, 
gathered from all recorded time, on 
man’s relation to nature, to mankind, 
and to God. 

. . . L have found Great Companions 
an invaluable handbook of inspirational 
reading. . . Ernest Martin Hopkins, 

President of Dartmouth College. 

“A beautiful little gift book.” 

The Boston Herald. 

Nearly 700 pages. In flexible fabri- 
koid binding, $3. In flexible blue 
leather, packed in a white box, $5. 


The above books at all booksellers, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


& 25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. g 


Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 


Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Our creeds arise 
and fall. 
THE LIFE OF GOD 
within the soul 
lives and outlasts 


them all 
HOSMER 


Church in St. Paul to Face 
Problem of Growing School 


The continued growth of Unity Church 
school in St. Paul, Minn., was empha- 
sized in the report of the minister, Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, at the annual meeting 
of the church corporation, February 9. 
Increased facilities for the school will 
be needed if this growth continues, Mr. 
Eliot said. 

Reports of the allied bodies of the 
church showed strength and activity. The 
Alliance reported an increase in money 
raised and an increase in the amount of 
Post Office Mission work done; the. League 
chapter a most successful course of lec- 
tures last autumn, with Prof. A. Eustace 
Haydon discussing “The Non-Christian 
Religions and the New Age.” The young 
people’s group ranked third in the effi- 
ciency estimate conducted by the Y. P. R. U. 
last year. 

Julian B. Baird and Mrs. W. W. Skin- 
ner were elected to the Board of Trustees 
for a period of three years. The follow- 
ing day the trustees had their annual 
meeting and elected Charles Lesley Ames 
to serve again as chairman of the Board, 
and Walter L. Chapin, Jr., to serve as 
secretary of the corporation. 

Mr. Eliot is to start April 1 on a leave 
of absence until September 1. It was 
announced that for the first month of his 
absence Dr. William L. Sullivan would 
supply the pulpit. 


Woburn’s Lenten Services 


Protestant churches of Woburn, Mass., 
are holding Friday evening Lenten services. 
Rev. Hugo A. A. Perdelwitz, minister of 
the First Unitarian Parish, preached in 
the Trinity Episcopal Church, February 
22: and the service will be held in the 
Unitarian Chureh March 22, as well as the 
first of the daily evening services during 
Holy Week, March 25. 


Good Work at Houlton, Maine 


The building of an addition to the 
church, with many repairs made on the 
building, a great deal of philanthropic 
work done by the Alliance branch in rural 
and town schools, and the earning of 
$1,087 by the Sewing Circle were items 
in reports presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Church in Houlton, 
Maine, February 7. Rev. George MacKay 
made a short address. These officers were 
elected: Walter B. Clark, treasurer; 
Arthur O. Putnam, clerk; O. A. Hodgins, 
auditor. 
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THE waysiDE PuLPIT||DD IT R EC T O R Y 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches work- 
ing among college students, and its 
lectures on the Bible and evolution 
in the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 


memberships : 
Contributing Laymen...... $10 
Subscribing Laymen....... $25 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 
Sustaining Laymen........ $100 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 


Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPER, Treasurer 
SrxtreN Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for ‘superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reessz, D.D., PResipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, *M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Maas. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Waurer S. Swisumr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church Schoo] 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


psec racing il uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy nat nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 

Donations for Rummage Sale of March 30 
may be left any day at the First Church in 
Boston, Marlborough Street entrance, corner 
of Berkeley. 
B. Farnuam Samira, Pres. 
5 Academy Lane, 
Concord, Mass. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass, 


RIDES FOR INVALIDS 


A Philanthropic Undertaking Giving Motor 
Drives—Car and Harbor Tickets 


Your Financial Support Solicited 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 Boylston Street, - Boston 


at 2s 
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San Diego, Calif., 375 Members; 
Reduce Debt in Year $15,000 


The First Unitarian Church of San 
Diego, Calif., has a membership of 375 
persons, and there are approximately eight 
hundred connected with the church. The 
church indebtedness, mostly incurred for 
enlarging the seating capacity of the 
building five years ago, has been reduced 
this year by $15,000. The attendance at 
morning services keeps up its usual high 
standard. The need of additional room 
for social purposes and for the work of 
the young people is beginning to be felt. 
It is hoped this can be provided by 
another year. 

These and other facts of progress were 
reported at the largely attended annual 
meeting of the church, January 25. Re- 
ports were also given of the various or- 
ganizations, including the adult class for 
religious education. The following officers 
were elected: President, John T. Ham- 
mond; vice-president, George A. Garrett; 
secretary, John Bakkers; treasurer, John 
T. Cowles; financial secretary, Pieter 
Smoor. Trustees elected were L. B. Ben- 
nett, Tam Deering, and Frank A. Jackson. 


Noon Services at King’s Chapel 


The speaker on Tuesday, March 19, at 
King’s Chapel, will be Rey. Thomas H. 
Billings of the First Congregational Society 
of Salem, Mass. He will preach also on 
Thursday and Friday. On Wednesday, 
March 20, Rey. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., will preach. 

On Monday, Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. 


Parish Notes 


Maptson, Wis.—During the illness of 
Rey. James H. Hart, the Meadville Theo- 
logical School arranges for supplying the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church on 
alternate Sundays. On one of the other 
Sundays, March 17, Roger N. Baldwin of 
the American Civil Liberties Union will 
speak. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—At the annual meeting 
of the Westminister Unitarian Church, 
these officers were elected: President, 
Clarence E. Sherman; vice-president, El- 
lery Holbrook; treasurer, Howard W. 
Randall; clerk, Merwin G. Patten; direc- 
tors, Charles EB. Redfern, Harold Jenison, 
Lucius A. Bigelow, William O. Whipple, 
Miss Eliza Manchester, Mrs. Arthur Ben- 
nett, George A. Gould, William Dearnally, 
Frances R. Matteson. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The annual meeting of 
the United Liberal Church, Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist, passed a resolution of regret at 
the retirement of Rev. John W. Rowlett as 
president of the church and chose W. 
Edwards to fill out his term; created a 
committee on church membership, and 
called the attention of members to the mat- 
ter of making the church one of the 
beneficiaries in their wills. 
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THREE NEW TRACTS 
LIVE WIRES 


Interpreting the Church to the World 
By REV. CHRISTOPHER ELIOT, LL.D. 


We, you and J, are the messengers of the Church, going forth to translate its 
message of faith, hope, and love into words the world outside can understand. First, 
however, we must interpret that message to ourselves. 


A. U. A. No. 310 


MAKING THE GRADE 


By REV. MINOT SIMONS, D.D. 


Live by the day, bear the burdens of each day, climb each day. Keep heart 
and mind on the thing to be done, the step to be taken, the thing brought to pass, 
and the mount of perplexity and trial is eventually climbed. 


ena Now ot 


THE VOICE OF UNITARIAN YOUTH 


These three striking sermons were selected by the Committee of the Young 
People’s Religious Union as representative, and were delivered on Young People’s 
Sunday, 1928. They reveal an awakened spiritual insight and a freshness of vision 
that stimulated the hearts of the listeners. 


R. F. N. A. No. 13 
The above pamphlets are published for free distribution. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


MMPS Cox Sons & Vining? 522352345" | 


BANISHING BOOZE FROM THE WHITE 
HOUSE 95 YEARS AGO 


Tn 1834, President Jackson banished intoxicating liquors from the 
White House; and in that same year we find John Quincy Adams, 
with James Madison and the President, signing the following cer- 
tificate: “Being satisfied from observation and experience as well as 
from medical testimony that ardent spirits as a drink is not only 
needless, but harmful; and that the entire disuse of it would tend to 
promote the health, the virtue and the happiness of the community,— 
we hereby express our conviction that should the citizens of the 
United States and especially the young men, discountenance the use 
of it they would not only promote their own personal benefit, but 
the good of our own country and the world.” 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPRAY PAINTING 


of buildings inside or out 


THE MORSE COMPANY 
Hyde Park District, Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 42. Tel: Hyde Park 1718 


PU cxorR OWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


Send for detailed information. 
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Waitress: “Have youl Zit um, o« - if 
Customer : ‘Yes, but I should like to change 
it to an entreaty.’—Hverybody’s Weekly. 


Caddie (as irate golfer throws away last 
smashed club) : ‘An’ ’ow about that pretty 
sweater, sir—will you be wantin’ that any 
longer ?”—London Opinion. 


How unfortunate, says The Calgary 
Herald, that the only people who know 
how to run the country should have turned 
out to be magazine writers. 


From Schenectady comes the announce- 
ment, says F. P. A., in The World, New 
York, that the center of the universe has 
been discovered. It is going to be a shock 
to a lot of people when they find out that 
they are not it. 


A rich man who was asked to contribute 
to a church in Hartford refused to do so, 
and said he would like to question the 
value of a church, anyway. Dr. Horace 
Bushnell answered him, “My friend, I 
want you to think of something; what 
was real estate worth in Sodom?” 


Lunn writes a life of John 
In that day 


Arnold 
Wesley in the new manner. 
doctrines were different; they meant 
something. “Hell,” says Mr. Lunn, “is 
not what Hell was. Depopulation is pro- 
ceeding at such a pace that Judas will 
soon be, not only the oldest, but the only 
inhabitant.” 


Years ago, a famous and _ eccentric 
@lergyman of Philadelphia was walking 
down a principal street of that city when 
he was accosted by a stranger who said, 
“Mister, can you tell me how to find the 
sheriff’s office?’ The minister stopped in- 
stantly and said, ‘Yes, sir! Every time 
you earn five dollars, spend ten!” 


Two boys aged ten and twelve were 
playing, when the larger one transgressed 
the rights of the other, who immediately 
withdrew and sat down at the other side 
of the lawn. After a while the larger boy, 
tiring of solitary playing, called out: “Say, 
George, come on back! I’m sorry.” But 
George warily asked : “What kind of sorry? 
The kind so you won't do it again?” 


Our vicar (writes a correspondent to 
The Manchester Guardian) has a taste 
for advertising the subjects of his sermons 
and addresses in terse and arresting head- 
lines, and this he does on a big notice 
board which has its foundation in the 
graveyard itself. This week “A Solution 
for Unemployment” is blazoned forth. 
The guard was punching my ticket to-day 
as we passed by. “Seen that?” he asked. 
“Ay, and look where they’ve put it—in 
the graveyard! ‘That’s the solution for 
unemployment, all right!” 


One pouring wet day, says an English 
parson, I was summoned to the front door 
of my lodgings. A man was there begging 
me to go to see his old father, who was 
very ill. I asked him inside while IL. put 
on my boots, and, not recognizing the 
name and address, I asked: “Are you old 
members of my church?” “Oh, no, sir, 


we go to Blank Street Chapel.” I was sur- 
prised—their home was so much nearer 
their own minister’s house than mine. 


“Then is Mr. Smith away?” “No, but we 
thought it was too wet to ask him to come 
out on a day like this.” 


A man going into the ministry ex- 
pects to live the “simple life,’ and 
church salaries are such that his ex- 
pectation is seldom disappointed. All 
this is good, provided the churches 
add to the modest salary a liberal 
pension, so that the simple life may 
be continued to the end, past the days 
when the minister has to give up both 
the salary and active work. If this 
seems reasonable to you, write out a 
check, or take up a church collection, 
and send it promptly to— 
Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


oj Ips following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the 
England Historic Genealogical Society. 
lineages traced. Charts prepared, 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10—3. 


EUROPE $700 day 


200 All Expense Tours $225 up. Booklet Free. 
Mediterranean and Scandinavian Cruses, $395 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc.,154 Boylston Street, Boston 


AN" : 
No Man Is Well Read— 
if he is ignorant of the 


Send for Catalog 
or call at the 


BIBL 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M, Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church gery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gery- 
ice at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 A.m., Morning service. 
Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D. will preach. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 


Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning _ service, 
11 A.M. 
PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 


PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Minister Emeritus; Rey. Robert W. Jones, 
Minister and Director. Afternoon service at 
3.15. Evening service at 7.45. March 17: 
Dr. James H. Cousins will speak. At 7 P.M. 
a one-act play, ‘“‘Hearts to Mend,” by Harry 
Overstreet, will be given, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 p.m. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C, Robinson, Mus, Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
D.D. Daily Services, 12.15 P.M. Monday, 
Organ Recital. Tuesday, Rev. Thomas H. 
Billings, Salem, Mass.; Wednesday, Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Roxbury; Thursday, Friday, Rey. 
Thomas H. Billings. 


